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for the immediate future. 


R. KENNAN is now engaged in a study 
ditions in China, the results of which will be 
presented in a series of articles during the coming year. 
The new problems arising from the Treaty of Portsmouth, 
the Chinese boycott of American trade, and the recent | 
disturbances which resulted in the murder of American 
missionaries, make China a center of the most vital interest 
Mr. Kennan writes in a recent 


GEORGE KENNAN 


CHINA 


letter from Shanghai : 


& 


I have just returned from an interesting house-boat trip of nearly four 
hundred miles through the canals of eastern China, in the course of which 
I visited two of the big cities of the Empire— Soochow and Hangchow. 
I felt some hesitation about starting for the interior in a boat with a crew 


of ten Chinese, just after the anti-American boycott excitement, but we 


had no trouble. ‘The people called me bad names now and then, but did 
not attempt to molest us, although we went through the narrow, crowded 
streets of Hangchow on foot. . In the present state of feeling, however, it 
takes very little to gather and excite a mob. Our admiral on this station 
was attacked up the Yangtse a few days ago, and the captain of one of our 
gunboats was taken prisoner by a mob. They had to order a party of 
bluejackets ashore to release him. We sail for Tientsin to-morrow, and if 
we don’t get blown up by a mine between Port Arthur and Chefoo we shall 
reach Peking this week. We had to give up the railroad trip from Hankow 
to Peking on account of a storm which washed out a good deal of the track 


and undermined the Yellow River bridge. . . . I think I shall go up the 


Yangtse to Hankow, however, when I get back from Peking. — It is a twelve- 
hundred-mile trip up the Yangtse and back, and that, with my house-boat 
experience, will give me a fairly good idea of the interior of the country and 
the life of the people. One sees a lot going through the canals on a house- 
boat. . . . The waterways of China are very remarkable. The Grand 
Canal is two or three times as wile as Pennsylvania Avenue for scores of 
miles at a time, and the whole country between here and Hangchow is a 
labyrinth of artificial waterways varying in width from sixty feet to four 


hundred or five hundred. There are thirty-four miles of canals within the 


walls of the city of Soochow, and the flooded moat outside the wall is one 
hundred or one hundred and fifty feet wide and fourteen miles around. It 
is a regular Oriental Venice, the canals being spanned by about one hun- 
dred and fifty stone bridges of admirable construction. The Chinese may 
be backward in some ways, but “7 are wonderful canal-diggers and 
bridge-builders. 3 GEORGE KENNAN. 
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THE OUTLOOK ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


The Problem of the Old Testament | 


By JAMES ORR, D.D. 
This book was awarded the Bross Prize of $6,000 at the University of Chicago in 1905. 


. A brilliant and scholarly study of this subject designed for laymen as well as for students. One 
of the most important books of the year in any field. 


Comparative Religion Its and Growth 
: By LOUIS HENRY JORDAN, B.D. 


| Late Special Lecturer in Comparative Religion at the University of Chicago. 


“¢ T commend this book as an introduction to a great study. . . . For the many studious men who 
seek to know the religions, it ought to have a distinct value ; it will not disappoint one who follows 
jit with an open mind, a quick imagination, and an appreciative spirit.”—Principal A. M. FAIRBAIRN. 


$3.50 net 


God’s Choice of Men The Use of the Scriptures 


By Rev. W. R. RICHARDS, DD. in Theology 
Pastor of the Brick Presbyterian Church, N.Y. By WILLIAM N. CLARK, D.D. 


“ Characterized by clearness of thought and “ Dr. Clark is always clear and sincere, cour- 


a quiet courage of conviction. Worth reading ageous and godly."—The Watchman.. 
.by laymen for their spiritual instructiveness and P " 
by clergymen as suggestive models.” _“ A helpful book by a master.” _ 

| —The Outlook. — —Biblical World. , 
$1.50 net. (Postage 13 cents.) $1.00 net. (Postage 10 cents.) 


TWO NEW VOLUMES OF THE LIFE OF REASON 


Reason in Religion Reason in Art 
By GEORGE SANTAYANA 


“Literature as well as philosophy is the richer by his work. There can be no more doubt that 
the philosophy is profound than that the literature is beautiful.”"— 7he ation. 


Each Vol. $1.25 net. (Postage 12 cents.) 


The Philosophy of: Religion 
By Professor GEORGE TRUMBULL LADD, LL.D. 


A critical and speculative treatise of man’s religious experience and development in the light of | 
modern science and reflective thinking. 7 


“Professor Ladd has given us a treatise worthy of his reputation as a psychologist whose entire 


life has been a preparation for these two volumes, so full of knowledge, inspiration, and life.” 
—Baltimore Methodist. 


2 Vols. $7.00 net. (Postage extra.) 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS - - - NEW YORK 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


new YORK CITY 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency “new York” 


Recommends teachers to colieges, schoois, and families. _ 
vises parents about schools. Wm. O. Pratt, Mer. 


GONNECTICUT 


ConneEcTicuT, Norwalk. 
Miss Baird’s School for Girls 
33d year. Intermediate, College Preparatory, and general courses, 


superior advantages in Music, Art, and the Languages. Gym- 
nasium, Home life simple, yet inspiring. 


THE PHELPS SCHOOL for GIRLS 


Wall ord, Conn., 23 Academy St. College Preparatory, Primary, 
ene. and Special Courses. Address the Misses ATWATER. 


ILLINOIS 


The Extension of Biblical Study 
THE INSTITUTE OF FIFTY COURSES 


(popular and professional) for minis- 

SACRED LITERATURE ters, Sunday-school teachers, parents, 
and all who are interested in the im- 

(Continuing proyement and extension of biblical 

he American Institute &% study in the home, the church, or the 
Sacred ree rature) community. Private study, class work, 
or lectures. Send for Announcements. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Institute of Musical Art. 


off Ghe City of New York 
FRANK DAMROSCH, Director 


Established and endowed for the thorough 
education of serious students of music. 


Address the Registrar, 53 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


NEW YORK 


New York, Fort Edward. . 
Fort Edward Collegiate Institute for Young Ladies 


Several students can be accommodated for second term, begi 
in Janua Certificate to Colleges. Unusual advantages. "Low 
tuition. fusic, Art, Domestic Science. Address, for catalogu 
Jos. E, Kina, D.D., 


Lake Ronkonkoma 

Gary de Vabre Academy Ssland 
For NERvouS AND BACKWARD CHILDREN AND YOUTHS 

#uropean methods. Highest medical references. Terms reasonable. 


Rye, New York. 
Ry Seminary For. ad 


dress 
S. J. LIFE, The Misses STOWE. 
The Balliol School N.Y: 


College preparatory and general courses. 
EpitH HALtt, A.B., Head. 


TSTAMMERERS 


An absolute cure at The MASSACHUSETTS SCHOOL, 
7 Park Square, Boston, Mass. References from man 
ul hlet sent on request. Correspondence confidentia 


Mount Ida School 6 miles from Boston. 


For Girls. Four connected buildings. 


The growth of last year compelled the erection of a new 
building. This handsome structure is now complete, and we 
can take new pupils at Christmas. 


Illustrated catalog. GEORGE F. JEwetTtT, A.B. (Harvard). 
Address 74 SumMir St. Newton, Mass. 


UMMER ACADEMY 
outided N63. 34 milés Boston. boys for any 


coHége or scientific schgel. Number limited ective courses for 
feneral study. fsium. New school house and cottage. Send 


d 
WILLIAM DUDLEY SPRAGUE, Master. 


for illustrate 


ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL 


For Boys. Location high and dry. 
Mechanic Arts. Strong poachers, Earnest boys. new gy 
sium with swimming pool. Fits for College Stientiic School, a 
Business. 2d pamphlet sent free lease ad 
DR. G. R. W incipal, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


NEW JERSEY 


OME SCHOOL AND PRIVATE eae 
1007 Pacific Ave., Atlantic City, N. J. 
Gro. EAstTspuRN, A.B., A.M. Yale, Ph.D. Princeton, Late Head 
Master Eastburn Academy, Phila. Circulars sent on application. 


New Jersry, Bordentown. 
Every effort 


Bordentown Military Institute 


start a boy right—physically, mentally, morally. Courses prepare 
for college or business life. Catalogue on request. 
Rev. T. H. Lanpon, A.M., Prin. ; May. T. D. LANpon, Com’d’t. 


Ivy Hall School for Girls 


Bridgeton, N. J. (Near Philadelphia.) 
Founded 1861. Academic and College Preparatory Courses. 
Certificate admits to leading colleges. Basket Ball, Tennis, Boating. 

Sarab Bedell Mectenalt, A.B., Jane Corwin Fiun, A.B., Prins. 


OHIO 


Glendale College 


GLENDALE, 


Second term begins February 5, 
Address for particulars 


DEVORE, President. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


OCGONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 
Twenty minutes from omy elphia, two hours from New York. 

The late Mr. Jay Cooke’s fine property. For circulars address 
Miss Sy_via J. EASTMAN, Principal, Ogontz School P. O.. Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Overbrook. 


Miss ayward’ s School 


Philadelphia. Delightful home, modern building Te recently enlarged, 
college preparatory and special courses, jo department, out- 
door sports. Develops character, mind, and b 

Miss § SAYWARD, Prin. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Germantown, Philadelphia. 
Walnut Lane School 
Highest attainments in scholarship. Attractive home and social 


life. Golf, tennis, basket ball. 
Mrs. THEODORA B. RicHArps, Principal. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Massachusetts General Hospital 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES. Boston, Mass. 


Applicants are now being considered for the January, 1906, class. For 
Ceculars address the Superintendent, PAULINE DOLLIVER. 


The Hackley Hospital School for Nurses 


offers a three years’ course in nursing to young women who are high 
school graduates. Further information may be obtained by app ply 
to CLARA W. Dyrinc, Supt., Hackley Hospital, Muskegon, Mich. 


book opportunity for record of the corresponding 
day for five years on the samc p: use them with 
constantly increasing delight. PO styles. 50c. to Ask your sta- 
tioner, or send for Circular B to WARDS, 57 an St., Bostois. 
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THE QUTLOOK RECREATION DEPARTMENT 


“ A land flowing with milk and honey.” 


California is the Mecca 


 Séekers after rest and recreation 
in a bracing climate, amid ea- 


chanting scenery surrounded by |; 


fruits and flowers, are going to 
California this winter in greater 
numbers than ever before. 

The way to go is by the 


NEw YORK CENTRAL LINES 


The new trains of this system 
give a fine service, fast time, and 
afford every convenience and lux- 
ury. Inquire of ticket agents 
regarding the new facilities. . 


Four-Track Series No. 5, “ America’s 
Winter Resorts,” sent free on receipt gt 
a two-cent stamp by George H. Danie 
General Passenger Agent, Grand Cen- 
tral Station, New York. 


Baltimore & Ohio Railroad New 
Terminal, 23d 
New York City 
Near the center of the hotel, theater, 
and shopping district. 
Electric cab service to all parts of the 
city at very reasonable rates 
rosstown cars of the I4th, 23d, 28th, 
and 29th Street lines extend to 23d Street 


ugh street car service between 23d 
and Grand Central Sta- 
tion from 7:30 A.M. to 7:00 p.m. on four 
minute headway. Fare five cents. 

All through trains of the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad have direct connections 
to and from 23d Street and ay tA. Street 
Terminals. C. Bassett, Gen’l Pass. 
Agent. D.B. Martin, Mer. Pass. Traffic. 


Tour to 

Exclusively first-class tour under the 
auspices of the Tourist Department, 
Chicago, Union Pacific & North West- 
ern. Line, leaves Chicago, 
February 7th e disagreeable 
portions of February and March in — 
and of sunshine and flowers. $350 
includes all expenses, railway fare po 
ing cars, meals in dining cars, and hotel 
expense. Service first-class in every re- 
spect. ee and full particulars on 
Clark ‘St. . A. Hutchison, 

Clark St. and 120 Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago. 


** Pacific Coast Tours” 


A new booklet this is 

off the press, for free distribution. No 

other like it has been presented go 

fore. It answers questions tersely 

ex licitly. Address 
’ Bidg., Chicago. 


TRAVEL 
has had unlimited 
e 
T a V | high- 


Miss Weldon, “i 
will take a few girls 
Address 142 East 40th : St., New York. 


P. S. Eustis, 239 


TRAVEL 


TRAVEL 


TOURS w 
nm ORIENT 


Luxurious and leisurely through lands 
and sory. 


-RIES of select nee NTH A leave Jan. 
«> 26, Feb. tor the MEDITER- 
ANEAN, the NILE, HOLY 
TURKEY, GREECE, etc. 


$660 - TO - $1,090 


Includi ll Expenses, first-class through- 
out, oe for illustrated Programme, 


THOS. COOK & SON 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
San Francisco, and 125 pa Abroad. 
Esta blished 184 


Fic 


ALTHOUSE’S 


Tours 


The Newer Way to See. 
Foreign Lands 


Annual Nile-Oriental Tour 
sails. Feb. 3d for Italy, Egypt, the Nile, 
Palestine, Turkey, Greece. (Span- 
ish section sails Jan.'16.) Small, select 
party. All arrangements first class, at 
reasonable cost. Fees and all neces- 
sary expenses included. Mr. Althouse’s 
twelve years’ experience insures all the 


Write to-day for booklet ‘“* O.’’ 


delights of travel with none of the cares, 
716 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


Leyland Line 
Immense new steamers. Discount of 10% 
allowed on return portion. 
From Boston to Liverpool 


Bohemian . Dec. 29|Cestrian . 10 
Winifredian Jan. _ Devonian an. 17 
First-class rate, winter season, " $55 
COMPANY’S OFFICE 
India Building, 84 State St., Boston 


Egypt and The Holy Land 


A select party will leave Boston on February 
2th, 1906, by White Star steamer Canopic for 
an extensive tour to Egypt, the Holy Land, 

and other points of interest in the Orient. 

First-c arrangements throughout; limited 
membership. For full particulars address 


REV. C. A. FULTON 
216 Green St. Syracuse, N. Y. 


‘Gia 


} 


ITALY GREECE 


SPRING CRUISE TO GREECE 
with Italy before and after. There is no bet- 
ter tour; there are no better leaders ; there is 
no better way. 

The great cities southbound ; 20 minor cities 
(the true Italy of the renaissance) northbound; 
Greece in .. Drop usa postal for cir- 
cular of the two Italys. 
wages: OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
1 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 


Old World Tours 


Leisure and Comfort Strictly High Class 
Small Private Parties No Extras 


Mediterranean peli May 
12, for Gibraltar, Naples, Pompeii, Rome, 


nterlaken, Be ale, Heide ay- 
ence, The Rhi ine*Co logne, Ams 


Hague Antwerp, 
Paris, Londow. Two months’ tour, $525. 

Dover, Antwe Brussels, Paris, Ge 


Simplon Tunn * Milan, Rome, Florence, 
Pisa, Venice Lucerne. Interlaken, Bern, 
Bale, Heidelbe Ma anes, The Rhine, 


Cologne, Amste ague 
ingen Hook of Holland, London. Two 
months’ tour, $530. Extension to Scotland. 


for itinera 
Mr. and Mrs. EDWARD A. ROBSON, 
Yonkers, 


tours arranged and all tickets 


Splendid Mediterranean cruises for inde- 
pendent trave elers by the fine P, &. O. steam 
yacht ** Vechtis.’’ 


Eleventh year. Two 

ttracti t 

June 2 and 19. VA yoke r. M. M. 

KUGLER. 426 Walnut St.. Cincinnati, Ohio. 


EUROP 


Personal escort. Choice hye routes. Parties 
at 
Rev. L EM PLE, “Watertown Q, Mass. 


OR MOROCCO, SPAIN, AND 

EGYPT.—Travelers wanting compe- 

tent and reliable dra Ve with references, 

should address ABSLAM AKABON, Brit- 
Post-office, Tangier, Morocco. 


Select two* 


Islands, d oney- 
Islands, Japan, and NEYMANS 


PRIVATE TOURS, Plainfield, N. J. 


EUROPE Select private Tour. Seven 


Countries. Sailing June—via 
Gibraltar— First Class— Fou son. Miss 
E. T. WILBER, 253 New York. 


THE COLLVER TOURS 
“LUXURY IN TRAVEL” 


Special Parties for 
APAN 


in, ro . h, April, and July, in- 
South 
and China, Pekin, the 


cial facilities for inde- 


t travelers t 
THE TOURS COMPANY 


368 Boylston Street, Boston 


ist 


lect sm smajl pa party to to Hawaii 


A Year in Europe {3° 
France, Holland, Germany, Switzerland, 
and Italy. Winter at Florence in comfort- 
able American home. Opportunity to study 
art and mangeages. Address Mary SICARD 
JENKINS, é 


EGYPT AND PALESTINE 


Aseries of tours, sailing in Dec.,Jan., Feb., 
and March. g and short Inde- 
pendent tours. Itineraries r 
DUNNIN G. & Co. 
oston, Mass. 
Bldg. Ill. 
701 teed RS Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 


EUROPE IN 1906 italy, Switz 


Rhine, Holland, Belatem 

England, and d Scotland, under the lead- 

ership of Rev . Nason. Sailing June 

21st. Limited expert guidance h- 
de ads tours. leisurely travel. AMERIC 


i 
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THE OUTLOOK RECREATION DEPARIMENT 


TRAVEL 


BARTLETT’S ORIENTAL TOUR 


Sails January 26th by the, White Star Line 


ews omitting Nile February 17th; 
panish section sails January 13th). The hi h- 
est grade Tour in every icu Re er-T ie 
ences exchanged rite or Program O. 


Philadelphia 
Edward C. Dixon 


DELAWARE 
RIVERCROFT A A quiet coun country be 


and skilled care, for inyalle. person, 
child, = infant. Mrs. ALLEN SPEAKMAN, 
Claymo Delaware tomduae nurse Johns 
Hopkins Tra School, Baltimore). 
t, terms, and ce on application. 


FLORIDA 


FRANCIS E 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB co. 
TOURS & TICKETS 
25 UNION SQUARE, N. Y. 


HOTELS anp RESORTS 
BERMUDA 


BERMUDA 
The Ideal Winter Resort 


THE PRINCESS HOTEL] ,, 


Open from December to May 


Accommodates 300 guests. For terms, etc., 
address N. S. HOWE, Hamilton, Bermuda. 


Hamilton, VICTORIA LODGE 
Opposite Victoria Park and Comer Ave. 


d, $12t r week 


CALIFORNIA 
El Sueno Nervous 


Home comforts in a nevigct climate. 


A ] d Pasadena. Add 


Hotel Green FAS43RENA 


O 
i dE lans. Golf. Send 
to HOL MES, Manager. 


San Ysidro Cottages 


NEAR 


Santa Barbara 


On the foothills, overlooking the Sea. Per- 
fect climate. Cottages with baths and central 
dining-room. Vegetable and fruit garden and 
dairy. Folder. HARLEIGH JOHNSTON, Propr. 


A Winter Home ® Orange Crove 


in sunny Southern California. Accommoda- 
tion, 50 guests. Extensive grounds, croquet, 
tennis and golf. For booklet and rates, address 


‘‘The Anchorage,”’ Riverside. 


CONNECTICUT 
Crest View Sanatorium 


Green wich,Ct.—First-class in all 
home comtorts. . M. HitTcuHcock, 


DR. GIVENS’ SANITARIUM 


For the treatment of Nervous and mild Men- 
tal Diseases, with a separate Department for 
Drug and Alcoholic bic patients. Send for illus- 
trated circular. 

AMOS J. GIVENS. M.D., Stamford,Conn, 


“*GEM OF THE WINTER RESORTS” 


HOTEL BELLEVIEW 


AND COTTAGES 
BELLEAIR, FLORIDA 
ns Saturday, January 13, 1906 
**THE CENTRE OF WINTER GOLF ”’ 
Hunting, Devs. Riding, Golfing, Sailing, 
ishing, and Bathing. 


ress anager 
71 Broadway, New yeak until anuary Ist; 
after that date to Belleair, Florida. 


CAMP BISCAYNE 
On Biscayne Bay, Florida 
A group of cottages and tents for quiet peo- 
ARET OTT, Cocoanut 
or HINE ASROS.., 100 Will- 
iam St., New York C City. 


FLORENCE VILLA 


, Hunting, boating, fishing ; a Car- 


PALM BEACH, FLORIDA 


Hotel Hibiscus 


Ro ‘Royal Poniciana. Superior 
oderate rates. THomMAsS R. Moore 


GEORGIA 


HOTEL BON AIR 


AUGUSTA, GA. 

Now open. The best known Reso 
Hotel 4 in iddle South. Hard, cook 
roads for riding, driving and automobiling ; 
also aeary other known diversion for Winter 

The best 18-hole golf course and 

south of Washington. Only 22 

hours from New York. Three 
. G. TRUSSELL 


‘Algo Mer. F rontenac Hotel, d 


Islands, N. Y. 


THE 

Van Valen Sanatorium 
201 Capitol Avenue, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
For the reception of Nervous, Mental and 
Chronic Diseases. The methods of treatment 
are Psychological, Osteo opathic, Massage and 
Baths. Write for detailed information. Free 
booklet upon ey — established 
1899. Incorporated 190 


MASSACHUSETTS 


NEW JERSEY 


THE SALT BREATH OF THE 
SEA BRINGS _ 


gar 


GALEN HALL 


Atlantic City, N. J. 


Complete now in every detail. 
Half an acre of Baths, including 
Swimming Pool. For Booklet 
address F, L. YOUNG, Gen’! Mgr. 


Pine Tree Inn 


A most attractive resort for refined peo- 
ple in the great sandy pine bast N ‘New Jersey. 


Now Open 


ALBERT A. LEROY, Proprietor. 
Lakehurst, New ersey. 


The LakewoodHotel | 


LAKEWOOD, N. J. 
“* The hotel that made Lakewood famous.” 


ig Lakewood Hotel, the largest and 

ae hotel of Lakewood, | is now 
open for Accommodations 
for seven Every comfort, con- 
and ine, a provided. This 


he season. 


season the cuisine noted for 

excellence, will be b ever, 

the Chef and Staff “a have made 

BERGER’S of Ne rt noted, even in 

that home of ae ve been brought 
inta r. erger to the 

Hotel. The same rates as heretofore 


will obtain, the Lakewood Hotel con- 
tinuing to the most expensive in 
Lakewood, because the best rite for 
illustrated book concerning the hotel, 
and treatise on watercure baths. Amer- 
ican and European p ‘ 


CARL BERGER 
JAS. N. BERRY, Mer. 


LAKEWOOD, N. J. A, family, Hotel 
THE TOWERS 


trance of Laurel 
booklet. W. H. WRISLEY Proprictor. 


WOODSIDE COTTAGES 


Fremingham Massachusetts 
For EpucaTIon In HEALTH. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


The Walpole Inn 


WALPOLE, N. H. 
Gacules with hot hs on application. 
F. HITCHINGS, Manager. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


NEW JERSEY 


The Hamilton 1th K Sts.. N-w. 


A modern, home-like eed the Amer- 
ican plan; good table; liberal marcagement ; 
splendid location : convenient to all places of 
interest ; local and | long-distance ’phones in 
ms “Transients accommodat 2.50 per 
day and up. Special rates for a p longed 
stay. For and booklet address 
VING Q. BALL, Proprietor. 


THE INN 


Browns Millis in-the-Pines 
NEW JERSEY 
2%4 hours from Mew York. Driest climate in 
the East. 10to warmer than New 
Trains eave New York week 
days via R.R. 9:55 A.M., atrive 
Browns Mills 


Send for 

INGLESIDE 4 ce 
Miss EMILY WILSON 

510 Mosmeuth Ave. Lakewood, N. J. 


IDYLEASE INN 


Newfoundland, New Jersey 

A MODERN HEALTH RESORT — 

An Ideal Winter Resort 
Let us send you our booklet. 


Pine Bluff Inn Annex 


OPEN ALL WINTER 


Comfortable, homehke house for people 
wanting rest and outdoor life recreation 
a boating, driving. In Jersey pine belt, 
o hours from New York. 
WALTER P. BEERS, Manager, 
Point Pleasant, Ocean Co. 


— 
— 
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NEW JERSEY 


WINSLOW INN 


Winslow, N. Jd. 
HEART OF THE PINES 
almy air. ll Guay. healthful. Quiet and 
Be Modern hotel. Glass enclosed ve- 


d aa acres of private grounds. Open 
billiards, 


fireplace in every room. Bowling, 
riding, drivin rivate game preserve. Good 
hunting. 24 10urs from New York. 38 min- 


utes from Phila. Attractive rates. Booklet. 


NEW YORK 


ADIRONDACKS 


t a cottage, 2 camp, a building 
nac re or apply to to the Real 

tat ent at Saranac e, 


Spa Sanatorium ®@!!stor Spa, 


rom Saratoga. THAYER, M 


The Gleason 


Health Resort 
ELMIRA, NEW YORK 


Elevator. saoaen heat. Electric bells. Sun 
parlor. All forms of baths. Electricity ree 


Bicycli rivin Dr. 
JOHN C FISH R, resident 
Write for to B. Gleason, Prop. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
PINEBLUFF,N.C. 


Before locating for the winter, address the 
MAYOR of this place. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


PINEHURST 


North Carolina 


18 hours irom New York 
The Leading Health and Recrea- 
tion Resort of the South 


Four splendid Hotels, with prices va 
ing from 92-50 r day “opens Hol y 
Inn and Berks ine now o 

J o’y 12th, and Harvard, 


Finest Golf 
in the South, one of 18 _ one of 9 


holes; 35 ,000-acre SHOOT aga PRE- 
SERVE. Tennis Courts, e 
Consumptives absolutely aed 


Bae or further information, booklét, ad- 


‘PINEHURST OFFICE, Dept. K 
Pinehurst, ‘ 
LEONARD TuFts, Owner, Boston, Mass. 


EIDELBERG HOUS 
FLAT ROCK, N. C. 


An ideal Winter resort for 
refined people. Beautiful lake and moun- 
tain views ; well built a equipped house 
Tom heat, etc.); luxurious table and 
urnishin "iis 65-acre park, 2,221 ft. ele- 
vation. Climate dry and avigereeee. 
Gor. tennis Posting, phooring. ooklet 

. R. GU Prop. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
THE WALTER 


This nearest, largest, best of the Werners- 
ville Resorts has its own t-office 
Walters Park, Pa. Booklet. 


INEY WOODS INN.-A mild, dry, 
equa uable climate, long leaf pine; modern, 
home-like hotel; steam heat. baths, etc. 
LEON St. JOHN, Southern Pines, N. C. 


Mimosa Hotel Sclect 
climate. 


Baths, steam heat; excellent table. 
Write for booklet. W. H. STEARNS, Prop. 


Dr. J. H. MARSH’S 


SanatoriumHospital 


FAYETTEVILLE, N. C. 


Hie elevation amid the long-leaf pines of 
North Carolina, midway between New York 
and Jacksonville. New building. Heat and 


open fireplace ern equipments. Sun 
parlors, veran Ideal climate for patients 
needing a No consumptives. Cor- 


respondence, 


RHODE ISLAND 


HOPEWORTH 


SANITARIUM 
Bristol, R. I. 


ESTABLISHED 1883 
On shore of Narragansett Bay 
NO INSANE 
W. C. CANFIELD. M.D. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
AIKEN, S. C, health and 


pleasure resort 
MAGNOLIA INN, hotel. Write 
for rates and booklet. HENRY Bosce. Prop. 


| 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


‘THE KIRKWOOD 
ON CAMDEN HEIGHTS 
CAMDEN, S. C. 
OPENS JAN. 1 
T. EDMUND ERUMBHOLZ, Pro. 


Dorchester Inn Summerville, 
Comfortable family hotel golf, 


hunting, riding, etc. s, steam heat, oor 
fires, excellent table. Baths R. MacDonald. 


Attractive Winter Home withall 


conveniences. Private family. Two 
couples. No sick persons or children. Ad- 
dress P. O. Box 214, Summerville, S. C. 


“Kors HALL,” a family home near 

Pine Forest Inn; m = conveniences; 

beautiful sunny verandas ; 
or single rooms; pov tabl 


Forest Hall, Summerville, S C.,P. “O. 
Summerville, 8S. C. 
Pi ine Cottage. Sunny rooms amid 


pines; good water; all conveniences and 
northern table. Mrs. J. L. BECKETT. 


VIRGINIA 


BRIGHT VIEW 
Old Point Comfort ‘‘m¢man- 


Delightful winter home. 
iences, hot-water heat, sun gallery diese. 
ing Hampton Roads. Illustrated circular. 


PINE BEACH HOTEL Qpresite 


Mon aree, 7 25 troll service te Norfolk. 


New, perfectly appointed,elegantly furnished. 
Steam heat, sun rlors, pine w ‘ golf, 
fishing. uisine unex 

rite for boo 
Pine BEACH eee Pine Beach, Va. 


THE OUTLOOK REAL 
ESTATE DEPARTMENT 


ROCKBRIDGE BATHS 
Hotel, Springs, and Farm 


Near Lexington, Va. 


This well-known summer and winter resort, 
accommodating ests, en com- 
pletely renovated and refurnished ; many im- 
procuneete and alterations have n made 

he entire property and equipment is offered 
for sale at a remarkably low price and on eas 
terns. This i _ an unusual opportunity. For fu 

articu ress HARRISON J. BARRETT, 

1 Calvert Building, Baltimore, M 


The circulars of all of the 


Winter and Health Resorts 


are on file in The Outlook Recreation Department 


If you are planning a Winter trip and will write stating fully what 
you desire, we shall be glad to send you the proper printed matter to 
aid you in making your plans. 

There is no charge for the service if you a are an Outlook reader. 


“THe OuTitook RECREATION DEPARTMENT, 287 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
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THE OUTLOOK WANT DEPARTMENT 


The rate for notices in this Department is Five Cents for each word cr initial, address 
included. Orders should be sent (with remittance) at least ten days before the date 


of The Outlook in which you desire the Want to appear. Answers may be sent in care of 
The Outlook (count four words for the address) and will be forwarded to you if postage is paid. 


TEACHERS, GOVERNESSES, COM- 
PANIONS, DOMESTIC HELPERS. 
ENGLISH instructress, Eurepean and 


American training, wishes pupil for morning: 


hours. Highest London an ew York ref- 
erences. Would undertake education of gir 
at winter resort. Experienced. 2,736, Outlook. 


EDUCATED lady desires position pri- 
vate family—manager or companion ; capable 
of supervising servants: will travel. Experi- 
ence; references. 2,730, Outlook. 


COMPETENT nurse desires position 
lady’s attendant or assistant, or children, in 
the North in Protestant, refined_home. Ad- 
dress I. E. F., Richmond, Va., Rural No. 2. 


HARVARD A.M.,, residing in New 
York, prepares boys for school or college. 
Boys ten.porarily absent from school pre- 
vented from falling behind in their studies. 
Fight years’ experience in college preparatory 
work. Exceptional references. 2,728, Outlook. 


GOVERNESSES, visiting, resident ; 
teachers, professors, specialists, traveling 
companions, couriers, kindergartners, musi- 
cians, meer. matrons, housekeepers, sup- 
lied to schools, tamilies, etc. Miss Hopkins’ 
‘ducational Agency, Lincoln Building, 1 
Union Square. 


TEACHERS needed for January 1 and 
session of 1906-07. All departments repre- 
sented. Write immediately to the Interstate 
Teachers’ Agency, 614 Canal St.,° New 
Orleans, La. 

TUTORING at any residence in New 
York and vicinity. All subjects taught either 
sex by experienced college graduates, special- 
ists. School with 7 yeas successful record. 
8 students entered college this year. Native 
language teachers. Standard rates. Morning 

ours if desired. For ptalenve address the 
Headmaster, A von W. Leslie (Harvard), 
27 West 44th St., New York. 


_ESTABLISHED fifty years. The best 
Teachers Agency. Have he consulted? If 
not, do it now. Schermerhorn, 3 E. Mth St., 
N. Y. City. 

FAMILIES, institutions, schools, and 
hotels in need of housekeepers, matrons, 
stenographers, mother’s companions, 
etc., address Miss Richards, 48 Lloyd Ave., 
Providence, R. I. ‘Teachers supplied. 

TEACHERS’ Rosigons for September, 
1906, now opening. Write to-day. ew Cen- 
tury Bureau (formerly Dixon. Educational 
Bureau), 1420 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


TEACHERS, GOVERNESSES, COM- 
PANIONS, DOMESTIC HELPERS 
CULTURED lady desires_position— 

companion, home or traveling. References. 

2,731, Outlook. 


CARRIAGES AND HARNESS 
TRAP for sale. -Made by Colyer & Co., 
of Newark. Four seats. In ood. condition 


except upholstery, Cost .00. Will sell 


STENOGRAPHERS, AMANUENSES, 
LIBRARIANS, ETC. 


YOUNG woman, thoroughly experienced 
stenographer and strictly reliable, desires 
position. Best references. 2,724, Outlook. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


FOR immediate sale, a well-established 
New England school for boys, in excellent 
n. 2,729, 

ALF interest for sale in retail business 
to good, active man. Daily average sales 

150. No debts. Established three years. 

olid assets, $45,000. 2,734, Outlook. 

FOR sale—School for girls, in flourishing 
condition, with boarding and day depart- 
ments. Responsible parties address 2,698, 
Outlook. 

_ BOYS’ camp.—Equipment_of well-estab- 
lished summer camp in Maine forsale. 2,611, 
Outlook. 

_ A wonderful opportunity in a manufactur- 
ing and business proposition with am, Benet 
and immense posses is offered to in- 
vestors. Small and large subscriptions re- 
ceived. 2,595, Outlook. 


BUSINESS SITUATIONS 


GOOD opening for young man with $2,500 
in old brokerage business, New York. Good 
salary. No debts. Highstanding. Business 
increasing. 2,733, Outlook. 

WANTED-—By a house, an 
experienced woman cashier, References re- 
quired. State salary expected. 2,726, Outlook. 


BOARD AND ROOMS 

ALEXANDRA Hall, New York City, 
152 West 72d St. Attractive home for young 
ladies studying music, art, drama; highly 
recommended ; $35-$50 monthly. 

ALL requirements of_a refined _home for 
young ladies. Koch, 64 West 888th St., N. Y. 

SUMMERVILLE, S. C.—Board in pri- 
vate comfortable rooms. Mrs, Will- 
iam. Mood. 


“ .REFINED home, every comfort, care 


when sick. Terms moderate ; highest refer- 
ences. Mrs. Buscall, Springfield, Mass. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WRITE to-day to the Fege-Davis Co., 
Dept. 32, 90 Wabash Ave., Chicago. You 
can earn $25 to $100 per week by learning 
ad-writing. 

GERMAN lady of refinement and cul- 
ture desires to take charge of the education 
ot motherless children or of the ement 
of a household. References exchanged. 2,721, 


ENTIRE charge taken of two or three 
normal children, cousatry home, good care. 
References exchanged. 2,618, Outlook. _ 

LADY would like to chaperon a young 
lady in Washington this winter. References 
exchanged. 2,720, Outlook. 

POSTAGE stamps for collections bought 
and sold; look up yout old letters 1845 to 
1860, _ $150.00 paid for 12 pence, Canadian 
used in 1852-60. Send for price list. Frank 
P, Brown, 339 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 

LESSONS by mail in Self Culture and 
Domestic Science for busy women. ool 
of Culture for Women, Washington, D. Cc. 

INFANT wanted te board; physician’s 
family; no other children; cared for by 
trained nurse. sega, hygienic in every 
particular. References. 72, Outlook. 

WANTED—As member of the family 
little girl born of educated parents, neither of 
whom is living. 2,711, Outlook. 

EMBROIDERY done in original de- 
signs at moderate prices. Neckwear, hand- 
kerchiefs, trousseaux, ye lingerie waists 
for ade and $10.00. Samples sent. 2,526, 
Outlook. 

MRS. Bage’s Bargain Day,’’ Mrs. 
Tubbs’s Tele ,”” 25c.each. Royalty plays. 
Highest endorsements from womenfs clubs, 
schools, church organizations, etc. K. Mc- 
Dowell Rice, Worthington, Mass. 

ENTIRE charge taken of two or three 
normal children; country home; best care. — 
References exchanged. 2,618, Outlook. 

HOME-MAKING a profession—book- 
let on_request. Correspondence courses. 
Food, Housekeeping, Health, Motherhood. 
American School Home Economics, Armour 
Ave., Chicago. 


THE OUTLOOK REAL ESTATE DEPARTMENT 


CALIFORNIA 


NEW YORK 


FLORIDA 


alifornia—an ideal home. 
tiful town of Santa Paula, Ventura Co., 

half way between 10s Angele and Santa Bar- 
bara,on Southern Pacific R.R. 10-room house. 
l'hree blocks (94g acres). Oranges and all kinds 
of fruit. Telephone, electric lights. Write 
the owner for full particulars. L. B. Hocus. 


In the beau- | 


LONG ISLAND 


for the Homeseeker or Investor 
FA » ESTATES, VILLAS 
; AMUEL SWETT 
Huntington, Long Island, or WHITEHOUSE 
and PorTER, 573 Fifth Ave., New York. 


; ( RANGE GROVES in California. 


lam developing choice foothill property, 
location, soil, and trees unsurpassed. Water 
abundant. Have groves that paid over 20% net 
past season. Offering a few of these for sale 
in order that I mer develop more property. 
L. V. W. BROWN, Riverside, California. 


NEW YORK 


Long Island, North Side 7}actes 


undeveloped land. Sound view. Will sell. 
‘Address G. S. R., No. $67, The Outlook. 


$400 buys most beautiful camping site in 

the world. 75 acres amid the match- 
less splendor of Catskill’s towering mountain 
p 


Charles T. Coutant, Kingston, N.Y.- 


SARANAC LAKE 


In the Adirondacks 


Furnished Cottages for rent. 
Camps and Camp Sites. 
GEO. V. W. DURYEE, Bank Building 


C 30 Years Selling Y 
PROPERTY ONLY 
Farms, Residences. Cottages, Hotels, Stores, 
etc.. everywhere. Catalog Free. 

wishin or write. 


Owner t il call 
PHILLIPS & WELLS. 95 Tribune Building. N.Y. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


F t, reasonably, tw 
SOUTH 
DRE FINE BLUFF 
CLIMATE of North Carolina 


Write to M. P. TUPPER 
26 Gramercy Park New York City 


Southern Pines, N. 1007), 
for rent. Hot water heat, electric lights, and 
all modern improyements. 3-room cottage 
for servants. Grounds 5 acres, long-leaf pines. 
Charming winter home. $5(0 for season. Ad- 
dress JUNGE & BECK, So, Pines, N. C. 


Santa Lucia Camps 
and Cottages 

t the orange grove adjoining Hotel Ormond 

in Florida. $150.00 to $1,250.00 for season. 


Housekeeping or meals at hotel. Family 
rates for season at Bretton Inn at Ormon 


eacn. 
Cottage Lots for Sale at Ormond 
Address ANDERSON & PRICE HOTEL 
CO., Bretton Woods, N. H., or Bretton 
Hall, New York City. 
MASSACHUSETTS 


chance to buy an un- 


improved estate; about 10 acres of high 
land ; best neighborhood ; fine trees ; splendid 
view ; five minutes’ walk _to ocean ; near sta- 
tion. Can be purchased at acreage Dag? 
Apply to HOSFORD & WILLIAMS, 18 
Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


FARMS IN NEW ENGLAND 


Illustrated circular free upon receipt of address 
P. F. LELAND, 21 Minot Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


CAMDEN, C. 


Furnished comages for rent; from five to 
eighteen rooms, all modern conveniences. - 
DAVID R. WILLIAMS, Jr. 
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ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


THE ANGLE LAMP 

WE OFFER TO PROVE that The Angle Lamp is the one perfect sub- 
stitute for gas or electricity. We offer to prove that while as convenient 
to operate as either, this lamp, burning common kerosene (or coal 
oil), gives a far better, softer, pleasanter light, yet actually is more 
economical than the troublesome old style lamp 

We offer proof of these facts by a trial of the lamp itself. Ours 
is no ordinary guarantee merely against mechanical imperfec- 
tions, ng covers the actual operation as well, for ours is no 
ordinary | amp. Constructed on entirely different principles 
from the old-fashioned lamps. 


Convenient as Gas or Electricity 

It is Renee and oe uished —% gas. May be turned high 
or low without odor o smoke, no sane. Filled wh: 
lighted and without moving. Requires filling but once or tw “= 
a week. It floods a room with its beautiful soft, mellow light 
that has no equal. The Angle Lamp has completely supersede 
ordinary lamps, gasofine, acetylene, and other gas and 
unreliable systems, and _is constantly replacing gas and 
ey in the homes of those who cater to comfort and hea 


te for catalog 31 and our proposition for eee on 


30 DAYS’ TRIAL 
32 varctics from 80 up, and our booklet 
* LIGH AND OMMON SENSE,” which gives 
rou the ‘oon Sy ot our a: years of experience with all kinds o 
ghting methods, is Free on Request. 
THE ANGLE MFG. CO. - 78-80 Murray Street, New York 
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Established 1334. Assets $4,500,000.00 


WARD 


East 57th Street. 


New York, 


Deposits made now in the 
INTEREST DEPARTMENT 
will. draw interest 
from January Ist. 

INTEREST ACCOUNTS 
have always 
drawn 4%. 

Deposit At Once. 


Send for Pamphlet, 
Banking By Mail. 


Warner M. Van Norden, 


President. 


ANNUAL SALE 


a 
“The Linen Store”’ 


Registered 
Trade-Mark 


The Annual Sale at “The Linen Store” has been carefully arranged for on the same 


broad plan as heretofore. 


This is not a haphazard affair in which the goods have been gotten together hurriedly 
from anywhere, but something for which we have been making careful preparation for 


many months. 


A large portion of the goods have been specially made for this occasion 


and were ordered as far back as last March and April, and only a little later we arranged 
with one of the foremost Irish manufacturers of high-grade Table Linens to take a 
portion of his surplus stock of Table Cloths and Napkins of our own selection, at a 


marked reduction in price. 


The Sale affords, as heretofore, a genuine opportunity to secure the most reliable 


Table Linens 
Bed Linens 
Towels 

at a decided saving in price. 


Blankets 
Bed Spreads 
Lingerie, etc. 


The Sale commences Tuesday, January 2d, and continues throughout the entire ‘month. 


Thirty-two page Booklet illustrating many of the lines, and 
quoting prices, mailed to out of town patrons on request. 


JAMES McCUTCHEON & CO., 14 W. 23d St., N. Y. 
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SATURDAY, DECEMBER 30, 1905. 


The House of Rep- 
resentatives last week 
accepted the confer- 
ence report on the Panama Canal Emer- 
gency Bill and passed the bill almost 
as it left the Senate, for the conference 
between the two Houses left the bill 
practically in that form. The bonds 
- upon which the appropriation will finally 
rest will not be issued at present, as 
money will be provided for immediate 
use -from the Treasury, and under the 
terms of the bill the bonds may be put 
forth when the Secretary of the Treasury 
thinks the time more desirable for the 
general interests of the financial world 
than at present. The Senate became 
somewhat disturbed regarding the nom- 
inations of Isthmian Canal Commission- 
ers because these nominations had been 
reported to the Senate itself without the 
knowledge of the members of its Inter- 
oceanic Canal Committee. There was 
also some feeling of objection over the 
nomination of Joseph B. Bishop to be a 
Panama Canal Commissioner. In the 
end all the nominations were recalled 
through a request to the President, and 
they will be taken up again after the 
holiday vacation for consideration. The 
- objection to Mr. Bishop’s appointment 
came out of the fact that in Congress the 
payment of a salary of $10,000 a year to 
Mr. Bishop in part for what was called 
press agency work had been a main point 
of attack in the debate on the Canal Bill. 
It was said that his appointment as a 
Commissioner would change his official 
status but would not lessen the salary, 
as it was understood that Mr. Bishop 
would draw $7,500 as Commissioner and 
$2,500 as Secretary of the Commission. 
That a secretary is needed and that 
Mr. Bishop is admirably fitted for that 
position we do not understand is ques- 
~ tioned. This matter will bring up again 
the entire subject of salaries to be paid 


In Congress: 
The Panama Canal 


to officials and employees connected with 
the Canal project. . The Outlook would 
certainly not attempt to pass an opinion 
as to the adequacy or relative fairness of 
individual salaries ; but it is, in its judg- 
ment, beyond question that here no 
niggardly policy is desirable, and that if 
the Government desires to have in its 
employ men of executive ability and 
special skill, it must and should pay such 
salaries as obtain in the business world 
for services of like value. It is to be 
remembered also that for work in the 
tropics, under less comfortable conditions 
and greater possibilities of illness than 
exist at home, it is perfectly natural 
that special compensation should be de- 
manded. | 

The Payne - Philippine 
Tariff Bill has been favor- 
ably reported to the 
House. It provides that 
all goods totally produced within the 
Philippines shall come into the United 
States free of duty, with the excep- 
tion of sugar and tobacco, which are — 


In Congress : 
The Philippine 
Tariff Bill, etc. 


‘to pay twenty-five per cent. of the 


the Democratic leader in the House. 


Dingley duty, instead of seventy-five per 
cent.as now. An important amendment 
incorporated in the report is that all 
American-grown sugar and tobacco shall 
enter the Philippines free of duty. The 
minority report of the Ways and Means 
Committee was filed by Mr. Williams, 
It 
offers a substitute declaring for absolute 
free trade between the United States and 
the insular possessions, but adds that if 
the substitute is voted down the opposi- 
tion will support the Republican bill, as 
it is “a long step in the logical and right 
direction.” The report also declares that 
‘“‘the members of the minority of the 
Committee on Ways and Means believe 
that the anomalous and preposterous 
status of the Philippine Islands, by which 
1043 | 
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they are treated as American territory 


for certain purposes and as foreign or 
semi-foreign territory for certain other 
purposes, cannot be long maintained, 
and should be immediately terminated.” 
A bill, said to be part of a plan to fight the 
Payne Philippine Tariff Bill, was intro- 
auced into the House by Mr. Needham, 
of California, having as its object the 
repeal of the Cuban Reciprocity Treaty. 
— Governor La Follette, of Wisconsin, 
last week resigned the Governorship of 
the State, with the intention of assuming 
the place in the United States Senate to 
which he was elected some time ago by 
the Wisconsin Legislature. | 


The nomination of Mr. 
Franklin K. Lane as a 
member of the Inter-State 
Commerce Commission, and the opposi- 
tion of certain Senators to the nom-na- 
tion, present not merely to the Senate, 
but to the entire country, a question of 
supreme importance. Mr. Lane started 
in politics as a prohibitionist, and was a 
supporter of Bryan in his first campaign 


Not a 
Personal Issue 


and we believe also in his second cam- 


paign. He has served as City Attorney 
of San Francisco for three terms, and has 
run unsuccessfully for the Mayor of that 
city and for the Governor of the State. 
In the last Presidential election he advo- 
cated the election of Judge Parker. He 
has personally and politically a clean 
record, and is regarded. by those who 
know him as an idealist.of the Roosevelt 
type—that is, a combination of the ideal- 
ist and the practical man of action. He 
has no connection with railway interests, 
and would not be likely to be either the 
opponent or the advocate of the railways. 
He has the hearty indorsement of lead- 
ing men on the Pacific coast of both 
parties, and almost without exception of 
the press of the State. Among his warm 
indorsers is Benjamin I. Wheeler, Presi- 
dent of the University of California, who 
is credited with having first suggested 
his name to the President. ‘The opposi- 
tion to him comes solely from the fact 


that he is a Democrat and tha: his ap- 


pointment, if confirmed, would give the 
Lemocrats a majority on the Inter-State 
Commission, The objection is thus stated 


THE OUTLOOK 


by a newspaper reporter, purporting to 
quote a prominent Republican Senator: 
‘‘ Party policies are involved, and it is 
the duty of the President and the Repub- 
licans in Congress to see that their party 
gets the full credit for railroad rate legis- 
lation.” To this the President’s reply, 
as quoted by another newspaper corre- 
spondent, is that he does not care to make 
the appointment on partisan grounds 
and does not regard the Commission as 
partisan in any sense. 


This issue is one of su- 
preme importance to the 
entire country. The Presi- 
dent has frankly declared that in ordinary 
appointments he is largely influenced by 
the party organization, demanding only 
that it shall give him a good name or good 
names from which to make his selection. 
In this co-operation with the political 
organization he goes quite as far in that 
direction—so it appears to an independ- 
ent journal like The Outlook—as it is 
for the interest of good government that 
he should go. To accept for a posi- 
tion on the Inter-State Commission the 
nomination of the Republican machine 
would be to hazard making that body 
a party, if not a partisan, organization. 
The Inter-State Commerce Commis- 


Importance of 
this Issue 


‘sion should be as free from all sus- 


picion of partisan control as the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. 
The opposition to railway rate regula- 
tion through a commission has been 
largely based upon the alleged suscepti- 


bility of such a commission to political 


influences ; the opposition has claimed 
that the fixing of railway rates should be 
left to the judges of the United States 
courts because they are free from partisan 
bias.. Now that the President is acting 
on the theory that the Commission 
should ‘be not partisan, but judicial, he 
is opposed because he is not making it 
partisan. It is legitimate to add that 
the attempt to control the nomination in 
the interest of the party organization 
will inevitably render those who make 
it open to the suspicion that they are 
attempting to control it in the inter- 
est of certain -favored railways. In 
fact, if newspaper reports be true, the 
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fiercest opposition to Mr. Lane comes 
from the Senators who are openly or 
covertly fighting the entire scheme of 
railway rate legislation. The Outlook 
holds no brief for Mr. Lane; it is not 
advocating his appointment; but it is 
turning what light it can upon the un- 
worthy opposition to that appointment, 
based upon no better ground than that 
Mr. Lane is not a Republican and will 
not enter the Inter-State Commerce 
Commission under an implied pledge to 
further the interests of the Republican 
party. 

What is known as 
the Severalty Bill, 
which provides for 
breaking up the Indian Reservations and 
giving the Indians their lands in sev- 
eralty, aims to guard against their being 
deprived of these lands through their 
ignorance or incompetence by a provis- 
ion that the Government shall hold the 
lands in trust for twenty-five years, and at 
the end of that time deed them in fee 
simple to the Indian allottee or his heirs. 


A Needed 
Measure of Protection 


= 


The Indian population on a reservation 


practically changes in twenty-five years, 
so these lands will go almost wholly to 
heirs when the titles in fee simple are 
made out. 
_ find out who these heirs are? It is 
coming near the time when some of the 
Indians will be granted such deeds, and 
there are not wanting unscrupulous law- 
yers who are hoping to profit by the liti- 
gation that is sure to come over these 
estates. The Government under this 
trust ought to deed to these Indians 
lands, not lawsuits. Already some In- 
dians have suffered under serious wrongs 
from the failure of Congress to provide 
adequate measures for their legal protec- 
tion after they have come out from the 
protection of the Indian Agent. Mr. 
T. H. Tibbles, in a recent address in 
- Boston, thus portrays these wrongs : 
Even now, under the law that permitted 
certain heirship lands to be sold, the greatest 
wrongs have been inflicted upon some of these 
heirs. Parties get together and agree upon 
some one whom they will elect a probate 
judge, and for all practical purposes that 
judge becomes a member of the firm. When 
an Indian dies, one of these lawyers rushes 
to the probate judge and gets himself ap- 
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pointed administrator of the estate and guard- 


ian for the minor children. I have been 
informed that one lawyer has been appointed 
administrator and guardian in seventy-four 
estates. All these estates are valuable. 
None of them are less than one hundred and 
sixty acres, and, where there are several 
children, several hundred acres. These 
lands are rented to tenants by the adminis- 
trator, and no accounting has been required. 
Who can tell who the rightful heirs are? 
There has been no record of births, deaths, 
and marriages. Some of the Indian mar- 
riages will be a hard thing to untangle. The 
Government holds these lands in trust, and 
this trust provides that at the expiration of 


twenty-five years it shall deed them to the 


How is the Government to . 


allottee or his heirs. I hold that trust. in- 
cludes the duty of the Government to find 
out who those heirs are. Is not that point 
well taken? 


We think the point is well taken. It was 


supported at the recent Lake Mohonk 


Indian Conference by Dr. Merrill E. 
Gates, who urged the importance of 
adequate birth and marriage certificates 
as a basis for determining who are the 
real heirs. A committee was there ap- 
pointed to take this matter up and press 
it upon the attention of Congress. On 
that committee were Mr. Tibbles him- 
self, Congressman Fitzgerald, of Brook- 
lyn, New York, and ex-Judge Charles 
Andrews, of New York State. The 
Outlook is confident that this committee 
will have the co-operation of the Indian 
Commissioner, as they ought to have the 
support of all fair-minded men, in any 
well- devised plan to secure to the Indians 
as their inheritance a homestead, not a 
lawsuit. 


In line with an opinion 
expressed by President 
Roosevelt in his annual 
Message, the executive officials of certain 
Western railways entered into an agree- 
ment in Chicago last week whereby they 
bound themselves to inform the Inter- 
State Commerce Commission of any 
illegal acts of any kind. In his Mes- 
sage the President had said: ‘‘ The best 
possible regulation of rates would, of 
course, be that regulation secured by an 
honest agreement among the railways 
themselves to carry out the law.” In 
this spirit a committee composed of 
representatives of all the traffic associa- 
tions in the West and Southwest has 


Railway Rate 
_ Regulation 
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been appointed to watch the payment of 
rebates. On the advice of some of the 
best railway attorneys in the country, the 


following programme is stated to have | 


been adopted by the railway companies 
centering at Chicago: (1) No renewals 
of contracts or secret rebate agreements 
with shippers. (2) No extension of private 
car line influence. (3) Concerted effort to 
curb industrial roads. Such a plan means 
that the railways will turn informers 
against themselves ; in other words, that 
they propose to make it possible to enforce 


the Elkins Law against rebates by report- 


ing all the evidence in their possession 
concerning violation. This is an im- 
pressive evidence of what may be accom- 
plished by an agreement among railways 
to make rates uniform. It is in striking 
contrast to the secret and private bid- 
ding against one another which has been 
thought necessary to get business. It 
emphasizes the principle that railways 
should be encouraged tocombine. This 
granted, however, they in turn should 
acknowledge the right of the Govern- 
ment to supervise and regulate the com- 
bination so as to secure from it justice 
for the people. ‘Their present action 
is good -as far: as it goes, and gives 
point to the fact that many railways 
are not, in spirit, against proper regu- 
lation. But the action of the Western 
railways does not go far enough. 
It does not remove the obstacle well 
stated by the Attorney-General in his 
recent report. He showed that we have 
had too much negative legislation, not 
enough affirmative. The Elkins Law 
against rebates would be a gdod law if 
proper testimony could be obtained. To 
a rebate transaction there are~only two 
witnesses, the shipper and the railway 
official. The testimony of one or the 
other of these must be obtained, but in 
practice it has been impossible to obtain 

| 
Another railway action 
is also 
Some companies propose to treat their 
passengers as well as their shippers 
alike. The Pennsylvania, Reading, Le- 
high Valley, New York Central, Cen- 
tral of New Jersey, and other systems 
have decided to issue no new passes and 


Railway Passes 
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not to renew annual passes after Decem- 
ber 31. This action has brought con- 
sternation to many members of State 


Jegislatures and to an army of benc- 


ficiaries of all sorts. Yet not even these 
men have had the courage publicly to 
defend a system by which they have 
profited. For the public at large was 
instant and practically unanimous in 
approving the action of the railway com- 


‘panies, despite the occasional charitable 


and worthy purposes of the pass system. 
An uplift in manliness and morality 
would be not inconsiderable, we believe, 
if, after December 31, 1905, it could be 
understood that on all railway systems 
only the officials and employees of the 
railways themselves should ride free. 


Control of J 
or porations ‘ 

sioner of the Bureau 
of Corporations, in his annual report, 
published last week, after recording the 
relations of his Bureau with regard to 
special departments—the beef industry, 
for instance—renews with force his 
recommendation made a year ago for 
Federal control of corporations. His 
close and conscientious study of the 
methods of industrial organization, pro- 
motion, competition, and extension con- 
firms what The Outlook has often stated 
—-that proper control is no longer pos- - 
sible by the single State which creates 
corporate existence. As Mr. Garfield 


Ssays, the relation of our large shippers, 


namely, “the greater industrial corpora- 
tions, to the transportation companies, 
would alone be a sufficient reason for 
bringing them under Federal regulation. 
It is idle to claim, he adds, that railways 
are wholly at fault for rebates, discrimi- 
nations, and other devices which afford 
to one shipper improper advantages over 
a competitor. He says: 

It is impossible to prevent such abuses by 
purely penal legislation. The imposition of 
a penalty upon a combination simply drives 
the men in that combination to the formation 
of another device for accomplishing the | 
same purpose, and this for the reason that 
combination is an industrial necessity and 
hence will be engaged in, desp.te penal legis- ~ 
lation. 
By the exercise of the affirmative power 
granted under the commerce clause of 
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the Constitution, Congress can provide 
a method by which reasonable combina- 
tion may be permitted and yet kept 
- under Governmental control. ,This may 
be accomplished either by a license to 
engage in such commerce or by a charter 
granted by the Federal Government. 
Under either form, as the Commissioner 
rightly insists, Congress should require 
publicity and honesty in the promotion, 
organization, capitalization, and conduct 
of the corporation. Moreover, the Gov- 
ernment should reserve for itself the 
right to — the corporation’s books. 
Finally, a further and more important 
right should be reserved—the stoppage 
of the operations of any corporation 
which violates Federal statutes, preserv- 
ing, however, at all times, to the corpora- 
tion and to its stockholders, the right 
of judicial appeal against the improper 
exercise of executive authority. Such a 
law, in Mr. Garfield’s opinion and in 
ours, would be no invasion of individual 
liberty or right; would be no effort to 
have the Government do that which the 
individual could better do; and would 
neither destroy individual enterprise nor 
prevent legitimate individual success. 
In Mr. Garfield’s fit phrase, “ It would 
‘afford equality of opportunity, not equal- 


ity in results.” 


Naturalization 


of Aliens made a report to the Presi- 


dent on the subject of the 
naturalization of aliens. For a long 
tim form in that branch has been 
increasingly necessary: Existing condi- 


tions are now intolerable. The State. 


Department has been overwhelmed by 
an amount of vexatious and unnecessary 
labor, due to the fact that our naturaliza- 
tion provisions are not uniform and that 
they are too lax. Here and abroad the 
Department must issue passports to 
naturalized citizens, when they establish 
a prima facie right to receive them; it 
must afford protection to them, while 
they are abroad, equally with citizens 
who were born in the United States ; and 
while from all applicants for passports 
it requires proof of citizenship, it has no 


means of investigating the validity of cer-. 


tificates of citizenship as long as they are 
regular on their face, nor can it properly 
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review the action of the courts which 


naturalize aliens. The Department has 
long had to contend with forged certifi- 
cates; other cases have been reported 
where a certificate properly granted has 
been sent to a friend abroad, who passes 
himself off as the person for whom it was 
issued. Our naturalization laws have 
been constantly evaded in these and other 
ways. As Mr. Hay truly said, it is a 
thankless thing when, after the use of dis- 
cretion and good judgment in protacting 
American citizens by our agents abroad, 
those citizens are discovered not to be 
entitled. to the certificates which they 
hold. If the evil is thus evident in our 
foreign relations, it is none the less so 
in those athome. Cases have beermcon- 
stantly recurring of persons who have 
secured naturalization before they have 
resided in this country for the period of 
five years or before they were twenty-one 
years of age. Moreover, under oar laws; 
about five thousand separate tribunals 
have power to construe the naturalization 
laws. ‘The rules made by these tribunals 
for this purpose vary widely. Mention- 
ing certain pressing reforms, Secretary 
Hay therefore earnestly recommended 
that a commission investigate the whole 
subject and report to the President. The 
latter directed that the Commissioners 
be three in number, appointed from their 
respective departments by the Secretaries 
of State and Commerce and the Attorney- 
General. The gentlemen selected by the 
heads of those departments were Messrs. 
Gaillard Hunt, of the State Department, 
Milton D. Purdy, of the Department of 
Justice, and Richard K. Campbell, of the 
Department of Commerce. “Their report 
was published last week. 


With regard to*the trouble in 
Necessary 
our foreign relations, the Com- 
Reforms 
- mission’s first recommendation 
is that no one be admitted to citizenship 
who does not intend to reside perma- 
nently in the United States ; that a signed 
declaration of such intention be included 
in the certificate of citizenship. Next, 
no one should be admitted to citizenship 
who does not know the English language. 
While we have undoubtedly good mate- 
rial for citizenship among those who do 
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not speak English, it is an incontroverti- 
ble fact that those who do have the 
chance of becoming more valuable citi- 
zens—as Madison once said, what we 
need is not mere numbers of citizens, 
but good citizens. 


tions has been the desire to use for 
political purposes really ineligible candi- 
dates for citizenship. ‘To check this 
corruption the Commission recommends 
that a fee of at least seven dollars be 
prescribed by law, and that no naturali- 
zations be allowed for at least thirty days 
preceding a Presidential or Congression- 
al election. The Commission alsq rec- 
ommends that the declaration of intention 
(which can now be made before any 
clerk of court at least two years before 
naturalization) be entirely abolished, 
and that in its place be substituted a 
petition for naturalization before the 
clerk of the same court in which the 
naturalization is to take place at least 
three months before the naturalization 
proceedings are heard. Asapreventive 
to the court abuses, the Commission rec- 
ommends that in those cities where Fed- 
-eral courts sit almost continuously no 
State courts shall entertain applications 
for citizenship, and that in smaller places 
only one specified State court shall have 
jurisdiction. A uniform certificate of 
citizenship is also demanded, to be 
printed on paper which cannot be coun- 
terfeited. In this connection we note 


~ that the recent Immigration Conference 


passed a resolution recommending that 
each naturalization certificate contain a 
description of the physical appearance 
of the applicant similar to that which 
appears on a passport.” This would help 
to prevent the transfer of the certificate. 
The Commissioners recommend the es- 
tablishment of a Bureau of Naturaliza- 
tion, not in the State Department, but, 
more appropriately, in the Department 
of Commerce and Labor, owing to the 
connection between such a bureau and 
the Bureau of Immigration in the latter 
Department. The Bureau of Naturali- 
zation would have full jurisdiction of 
_the enforcement of our naturalization 
law. Even if the naturalizations should 
decrease one-half, the naturalization fees 
would produce a revenue far in excess 
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of the cost of the Federal machinery 
recommended. The existing law pre- 
scribes how an alien may secure natu- 
ralization, but is inadequate in that it 
provides* no machinery to supervise the 
law’s operations. A Bureau of Naturali- 
zation, therefore, should be established | 
by Congress in the Department of Com- 
merce as promptly as Congress estab- 
lished the Bureau of Corporations in the 
same Department. 


& 


The Republican situa- 
ion: in New York State 
is of more than local importance, because 
it is a symptom of the impatience with 
boss rule which is National in its extent. 
In the November elections in New York 
City the voters attempted to give expres- 
sion to this impatience by a huge vote 
for Mr. Hearst and his associates on the 
Municipal Ownership ticket. Mr. Odell 
had the ‘wisdom to foresee this uprising, 
abandoned the nominees of his own 
party, and made an alliance with Mr. 
Hearst. Although the Municipal Owner- 


ship candidates for the executive offices 


in the city government were, with one or 
two exceptions, defeated, the joint can- 
didates. for the Board of Aldermen and 
the State Assembly were remarkably 
successful. It was, therefore, generally 
supposed that Mr. Odell, having used 
Mr. Hearst as a catspaw, had succeeded 
in getting what he wanted—an increased 
hold upon the State Legislature. Out-_ 
wardly, all seemed well for the Republi- 

can boss, until the contest for the Speak- 
ership of the Assembly began. In the 
meantime, however, the insurance inves- 
tigation had brought to light, through 
the testimony of Mr. Ryan, Mr. Harri- 
man, and Mr. Odell himself, the relation 
which the Republican machine had with 
greedy financial interests. That which 
before had been a matter of rumor and 
“common knowledge ” became then a 
matter of record. ‘The opposition to Mr. 


Odell’s candidate for Speaker grew in 


vigor. At last Governor Higgins, in 
reply to an inquiry as to his personal 
preference among the Speakership candi- 
dates, made a frank public statement and 
named a young member of the Assem- 
bly, who had not before been mentioned. 
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Mr. James W. Wadsworth, Jr. This 
action of Governor Higgins in publicly 
expressing his desire to. see some 
one who was not an Odell candidate 
chosen goaded Mr. Odell into an angry 
outburst last week against not only the 
Governor, but also the President, whom 
he suspected of having the same desire. 
He accuses both these gentlemen of 
political treachery—an accusation which 
it will require more than his word to 
_ substantiate.. This violation of his ac- 
customed cool, if not cold, silence has 
-been interpreted as an unpremeditated 
confession by Mr. Odell that his political 
domination is doomed. 


To the rescue of Mr. Odell 
have come running his 
most faithful followers. 
Men who have taken his orders and 
obeyed seemed at first astounded and 
then indignant that any one else, espe- 
cially a mere Governor, should have and 
express an independent opinion. ‘Thus, 
a State Senator, Mr. Malby, has declared 
that there are valid grounds for impeach- 
ing the Governor, and has opined: 
There is no sovereign on earth, with the 
possible exception of the Czar of Russia, 
who would dare to issue a manifesto such as 
was issued by Governor Higgins. . . . It is 
about time that a halt was called upon these 
flagrant usurpations on the part of Execu- 
tives. 
For sheer native simplicity there seems 
to be no one who can compare with a 
seasoned political henchman. To imag- 
ine that people can accept seriously such 
a statement from a man who bows to the 
will of a party chairman is surely naive. 
There would be no occasion for paying 
any attention to such utterances as those 
of Mr. Odell and Mr. Malby except 
that it gives an opportunity to contrast 
the party boss with the party leader. 
The one, using party patronage as a 
whip or reward, whispers his orders in 
private ; the other, using his official po- 
sition for the public service, exercises 
his right as a citizen and a public officer 
to announce his opinions openly. The 
authority of the boss is that of the man 
who will bestow or withhold favors for 
the price of obedience ; the authority of 
the party leader is that of the man in 


The Political 
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‘whom the people, by their suffrages, have 


expressed their confidence. The public 


‘officer, be he President or Governor, 


who uses his opportunities as party lead- 
er can disregard the attacks of those 
who assail him in the language of politi- 
cal virtue. This incident reminds us of 
what Baloo, the bear, said to Mowgli 
concerning the Bander-Log, the Monkey 
People : 


They have no speech of their own, but use 
stolen words which they overhear when they 
listen and peep and wait up above in the 
branches. . . . They boast and chatter and 
pretend that they are a great people about to 
do great affairs in the jungle. . . . They are > 
very many, evil, dirty, suameless, and they 
desire, if they have any fixed desire, to be 
noticed by the Jungle People.. But we do 
not notice them even when they throw nuts 
and filth on our heads. ° 


The announcement 
that Mr. August Bel- 
| mont has purchased 
Mr. Thomas F. Ryan’s interest in the New 
York City Metropolitan Railway system 
is generally, and we judge correctly, 
interpreted to mean that the men who 
control the subway and elevated systems 
in the borough of Manhattan have now 
also acquired control of the street surface 
railway system. This combination of 
practically the entire local transit sys- 
tem from the Battery to the Bronx, 
under one control, will make not a few 
of those who voted against Mr. Hearst 
regret that he was not elected. It 
will greatly increase both the difficulties 
and the responsibilities of Mr. McClel- 
lan, and will subject his administration 
to keener observation and perhaps even 
to unjust criticism. It emphasizes the 
principle which The Outlook has often 
affirmed, quoting it from Stephenson, 
the creator of railways, that competition 
is impossible whenever combination is 
possible. Itgreatly lessens the prospect 


The Sale of the 
Metropolitan System 


‘of competitive bidding for the privilege 


of building the new subways which the ~ 
Rapid Transit Commission has already 
designated as desired by the city. As 
the city cannot loan its credit for the 
building of these subways, as it did for 
the present subways, because it has 
reached the debt limit imposed by the 
Constitution, the city will not improbably 


4 
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lave to terms as Mr. Bel- 
mont sees fit to offer, or wait until the 
Constitution can be amended and the 
debt limit for interest-paying investments 
extended. It will lead to a union of the 
local passenger transit system of the city 
under one capitalistic control, and this 
will inevitably be followed by one labor 
organization, in which all the persons 
employed on that system will be united. 
In case of a labor difficulty between these 
two organizations, a strike would put an 
end to all transportation, except such as 
could be furnished by carriages or extem- 
porized omnibuses, with results of which 
_ the present experience of Russia aitords 
some indication. And these serious con- 
ditions are not greatly alleviated by the 
.semi-official promise of the New York 
‘‘ Times,” which has come to be regarded 
as Mr. Belmont’s organ, that Mr. Belmont 
will be good and will not use despotically 
his despotic power. 3 


The city has*no right to ex- 
et pect Mr. McClellantoachieve 
the impossible, and wholly to avert the 
danger of those consequences is the im- 
_possible. Buc it has intrusted the inter- 
ests of the people to his keeping and 
that of his associates in the Board of 
Estimate and Apportionment; and it 
has a right to expect that those interests 
will be the object of his undivided atten- 
tion and care. The American people 
are always ina hurry. This is the bad 
side of a characteristic of which the good 
side is energy. The people of New 
York City are in danger of being con- 
tented if not satisfied with a promise of 
quick transit and convenient transfers ; 
but if Mr. McClellan is a statesman, 
he will look forward to the future, 
he will think of the time when he will 
be known either as the: politician who 
sold the people’s birthright for a mess 
of pottage, or as the statesman who pre- 
served their birthright though they were 
ready to surrender it for a temporary 
convenience. It will be better for the 
people to get along with present transit 
conveniences until the Constitutional 
amendment which Mr. Coler has urged 
so vigorously can be secured and the 
city can be enabled to build its sub. 
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ways, than to make a contract with Mr. 
Belmont or any one else by which tke 
ultimate ownership and control of its 
transit system shall pass out of the city’s | 
hands. The fundamental duty of the 
city administration is to secure the city’s 
ownership of the new subways, whatever . 
temporary inconvenience may be caused. 
No details of Mr. Belmont’s purchase 
are made public at this writing, and we 
reserve report of their nature and condi- 
tions till they are better known. 


Last week the Russian 
Union of Unions, the 
Union of Peasants, the Council of Work- 
men, and the Railway Union decided 
on another general political strike. The 
reason was not solely or chiefly any dis- 
content with wages, hours, or treatment ; 
it was the desire of Russia’s working 
people to impress the Government with 
their strength, and through that impres-_ 
sion to obtain political rights. In addi- — 
tion to making the regular demands for 
the convocation of a Constituent Assem- 
bly, for universal suffrage, for the aboli- 
tion of martial law and for immunity of 
the person, the strike call insists on the 
release of the imprisoned members of the 
Workmen’s Council, the discontinuance of 
all political suits, acquiescence with the 
petitions of the army and navy men and 
of the railway, postal, and telegraph em- 
ployees for an increase of pay, for the 
transfer of Crown lands to the people, — 
for an eight-hour day, and for the aboli- 
tion of all restrictions regarding nation- 
alities and religion. The preamble begins | 
thus : 


CITIZENS ! 
Freedom or Slavery? 


Is Russia to be governed by the people or 
robbed by a band of thieves? Let us stop 
industry, commerce, and communications 
throughout the country, and with one united 
effort overthrow the last vestige of autocracy. 


Another appeal to the public was issued 
asking for liberal support from all classes 
for the proletariat, ‘‘ which is now bearing 
the brunt of the struggle for the nation’s 
emancipation.” On the other hand, it 
is reported that appeals were issued by 
Father Gapon, the hero of Red Sunday, 
and by Professor Milukov, the author © 
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of “ Russia and its Crisis” and leader 
of the Constitutional Democrats, to the 
proletariat organizations against a gen- 
eral strike, doubting its ultimate success, 
and declaring that it would inevitably 
_ lead to repression and perhaps to great 
bloodshed, which would be fatal to the 
whole emancipation movement. These 
moderate counsels, however, were not 
heeded by the determined strike leaders. 
Their order was largely obeyed. By the 
end of the week, in St. Petersburg, 125,- 
000 men, representing 178 factories, were 
on strike. The railway workshops were 


closed, but some trains have continued © 


to leave. At night the capital is in dark- 
ness and its streets are again patrolled 
by mounted troops. There has been 
some fighting in the factory districts 
between men willing to work and the 
strikers seeking to prevent them. It is 
believed that many had already joined 
the strikers through fear, displaying the 
same characteristic Russian sheep-like 
endurance under the dominance of the 
strike leaders that they have always 
shown under the grinding heel of bureau- 
cratic officialdom. In Moscow the revo- 
lutionaries have been less pacific than 
in the capital, probably owing to a less 
effective military control. Gunsmiths’ 


shops have been pillaged, and disorders, 


accompanied with loss of life, have oc- 
curred in the streets. 


The Russian Govern- 
ment has, of course, 
3 not been idle. The 
Czar has sanctioned the anti-strike meas- 
ures devised by the Council of Ministers, 
compensating employees whose health 
has been injured by the acts of strikers, 
pensioning employees if they should be 
entirely disabled, and providing for their 
families if employees should be killed 
or die from their injuries ; and increas- 
ing the salaries of the postal and tele- 
graph employees, and for the railway 
employees, who are working overtime, 
allotting a great sum of several hundred 
thousand dollars. The anti-strike meas- 
ures provide that— 


The Government’s 
Course 


Persons who incite others to strike, em- 
ployees of the railways and telegraphs who 
go on strike, or those enjoying State rights 


who arbitrarily stop work, are liable to im- 
prisonment for any period up to sixteen 
months. 

Persons who attempt by force or by threats 
to compel others to strike may be imprisoned 
fof any period up to sixteen months. 


Persons holding membership in associa- | 


tions which aim to foment ‘strikes may be 


imprisoned in a fortress for any period from . 


sixteen months to four years, with the loss of 
certain civil rights. 

Wholesale arrests of strike leaders have 
been made, martial law has been -de- 
clared in many regions, and virtually 
dictatorial powers have been conferred 
on the provincial Governors. Whether 
the Government succeeds in gaining the 
mastery depends on the loyalty of the 
troops, or the Czar’s assent to the first 
and fundamental demand of the strikers. 


®. 
The Chino-Japanese 
The “ Open Door’’ treaty was last week 
signed by Baron Komura and Mr. Uchida, 


on behalf of Japan, and Prince Ching 
and Viceroy Yuan Shi-Kai, on behalf of 


China. China consents to lease to Japan 


the Kwangtung peninsula, at the southern 
extremity of which are Port Arthur and 
Dalny, formerly held by Russia under 
lease from China ; and concedes to Japan 
the control of the railway on the peninsula 


northward as far asChangchin. This is 


one of the spurs which connects with the 
Russian Siberian Railway system, and 
the point named may mark the division 
between Russian and Japanese control. 
China also concedes to Japan the right 


to build a railway from Antung on the 


Yalu River to Mukden, the ancient capi- 
tal of. Manchuria, probably along the 
line of the famous old military or cara- 
van road; it is provided, however, that 
at the end of a certain period the road 
may be purchased by China. Most im- 
portant of all is the agreement by China 
to open to the world’s commerce and 
trade sixteen principal ports and cities 
in Manchuria, including Harbin, the 
modern Russian capital of the proy- 
ince and its most important railway 
center, thus marking the final success of 
the long struggle made by Secretary 
Hay on behalf of America and the world 
for the “open door.” It emphasizes as 
well Japan’s sincerity in the furtherance 
of that principle. While the new treaty 
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establishes no alliance between China 
and Japan, if such an alliance should 
ultimately be established, America and 
the world may well hope that Japan will 
then do as much for the “‘ open door ” as 
she has now done. _ 


Last week at Shanghai, 
China, a general strike, ac- 
companied by the closing 
of shops and serious street disturbances, 
took place asa result of a public meeting 
the day before of the local guilds. The 
strike was organized by the leaders of the 
anti-foreign boycott. ‘The German Consul 
was stoned by the rioters and the Amer- 
ican Vice-Consul was injured. The mob 
set fire to the municipal police station 
and released the prisoners. Volunteers 
were called out and landing parties were 
disembarked from the foreign ships in 
the harbor. While the riot was pro- 
moted by boycotters, its cause was an 
incident involving the Mixed Court. In 
China the régime of exterritoriality still 
obtains, and in the treaty ports foreign 
settlements are regulated, not by native 
tribunals, but by mixed courts, to which 
all Chinese residents in the settlement 
are subject. In Shanghai, while -the 
French, for instance, have a mixed court 
of their own, the American, British, and 
German precincts are united for judicial 
purposes. A Chinese magistrate and 
either an American, British, or German 
official preside over this court, which, 
among other things, has jurisdiction 
over all licenses and taxes. ‘The re- 
cent disturbance is said to have been 
caused by the alleged exorbitance of the 
license fee exacted by the British as- 
sessor. After three days, with American, 
British, German, Italian, and Japanese 
sailors guarding the foreign concessions 
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Strike 


and with mounted volunteers patrolling 


roads outside the city, the court dispute 
was settled and order restored. ‘There 


was génuine relief when this was accom- | 


plished ; the real danger was felt to be 
not so much in Shanghai itself as in the 
possibility that a successful agitation 
there might stir up natives in the inte- 
rior, where it would be difficult to send 
guards from the war-ships. While last 
week’s event is not the first riot which has 
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been provoked by the mixed tribunals, 
the incident is unusually significant be- 
cause it is a renewed indication of China’s 
new nationalism. Japan’s victory has had 
its inevitable effect in rousing Chinese 
pride, long dormant. Japan proposes to 
raise certain legations to the rank of em- 
bassies ; China now announces that she 
wishes to do the same. - Japan has ob- 
tained the abolishment of the régime of 
exterritoriality, and last week’s event 
indicates more emphatically than ever 
before that China will never be con- 
tent until she does the same. America 
should take notice that a special symptom 
of the reawakening of a spirit of nation- 
alism-in China is the protest by the boy- 
cott of American products against the 
unjust application of our Exclusion Act. 


The concerted attempt 

of six European Powers 
_ to compel the Sultan of 
Turkey to execute reforms in Macedonia 
last week met with success. As diplo- 
matic means had proven unavailing, the 
Powers assembled a fleet and took pos- 
session of the island of Mitylene, com- 
manding Smyrna on the coast of Asia 
Minor. ‘The Governor of Mitylene pro- 
tested, but his representations were un- 
availing. During the week covered by 
the Feast of Bairam—a high Muslim 
function—the fleet took no action. At 
the expiration of that period the Sultan 
tried to obtain a modification of the 
financial control scheme which had been 
applied to Macedonia by the Powers. 
In principle he had long since accepted 
the reforms urged upon him by the Em- 
perors of Austria and Russia, who had 
acted as the spokesmen of the concert 
of Europe. It was appropfiate that they 
were the spokesmen, since, if the repre- 
sentations of the Powers to the Sultan 
had gone unheeded, those Emperors 
would have probably been the agents 
upon whom the European concert would 
have chiefly relied. A naval demonstra- 
tion was not anticipated until recently, 
however, it being supposed that the 
Sultan would allow foreign agents to 
collect taxes in Macedonia, and -thus 
relieve the oppression hitherto exercised 
by the Turkish collectors, But since the 


The Sultan and 
the Powers 


defeat of Russia by Japan, and the evi- 
dence of terrible unrest throughout all 
Russia itself, and more especially since 


the Black Sea mutinies with their evidence . 
of Russian naval weakness, the Sultan 


had taken a defiant attitude. It became 
necessary, therefore, for Europe, outside 
of Russia, to intimate to Abdul Hamid 


that force was a language which could 


be employed with reference to Turkey, 
whether Russia was able to join in it or 
not. The Sultan was also strengthened 
-in his defiance by the attitude of his 
Muslim subjects. ‘They pointed out to 
him, first, that he could not in any part 
of his dominion permit the fundamental 
duties of sovereignty to be discharged 
by foreigners without forfeiting his claim 
to be revered as Commander of the 
Faithful; secondly, that if foreigners 
were to be admitted to Turkey at all, 
they should not belong to those so-called 
Christian nations which, while proposing 
to discipline the Turks, looked on with 
apparent indifference to the massacre of 
Jews by Christians in Russja, worse than 
any Macedonian outrages on record. 
Recognizing all this, the Powers were 
not without consideration for the Sultan. 
They allowed certain slight modifica- 
tions to the original scheme for the 
- financial control of Macedonia. A Turk- 
ish representative is now to be included 
in the financial commission, and the 
commission’s decisions are to be sub- 
mitted to the Sultan for formal sanction. 
These modifications affect in no way the 
efficacy of the scheme, but are made to 
protect the Sultan’s self-esteem and his 
claims for recognition of sovereign relig- 
ious and temporal rights. He there- 
upon accepted the Powers’ ultimatum, 
and their fleet promptly sailed away. 


® 


Henry Harland, who 
, died at San Remo, 
Italy, last week, was born in Norwich, 
Connecticut, in 1861. He received his 
early education at the College of the 
City of New York and at Harvard Uni- 
versity, went \to Europe, and lived in 
Rome and in London. 
he published several stories of Jewish 
life under the name of Sidney Luska, 
* As It Is Written” and “ The Yoke of 


Henry Harland 
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Torah ” showing so exact a knowledge 
of Jewish custom and such intimacy with 
Jewish traits and character that many 
readers rushed to the conclusion that the 
author was a oe birth. His 
early work, which attracted a good deal 
of attention, included “ Mrs. Peixada,” 
‘The Land of Love,” “Grey Roses,” 
“‘Comedies and Errors,” and one or 
two other -stories; but Mr. Harland 
made a great advance in workman- 
ship and in popularity in the next series 
of tales which came from his hand 
—“‘The Cardinal’s Snuff-Box,” ‘The 
Lady Paramount,” and “My Friend 
Prospero.” The first of these stories 
was one of the most charming pieces of 
what may be called rococo work that has 
come from an American hand; essentially 
artificial, but done with the nicest feel- 
ing. It is to be compared only with Mr. 
Tarkington’s ‘“‘ Monsieur Beaucaire.” It 
is a romance of the purest kind, told with 
great delicacy of feeling and refinement 
of style, against a beguiling Italian back- 
ground. The two succeeding stories, 
‘The Lady Paramount ” and “ My Friend 
Prospero,” were in the same vein and 
very much in the same manner. They 
established Mr. Harland’s reputation as 
a writer of skill, charm, and with the 
faculty of enveloping his stories in an 
enchanting atmosphere. His early death 
ends a most promising career. Com- 
mitted to literature at an early age by 
his tastes and education, the godson of 
Mr. Stedman, he seemed marked from 
the beginning for a long and harmonious 


development ; for he had industry, per- 


sistence, and many charming qualities of 
character. 


The Outlook recently re- 


Save the ceived this interesting ap- 


Adirondacks 


‘A land company is preparing to lumber 
Seventh Lake Mountain (seventh lake in the 
middle branch of the Fulton Chain). This 
is one of those companies sweeping across 
the country like a tornado, leaving ruin and 
desolation in its wake. During the past year 
it ruthlessly destroyed a beautiful forest 
around Limekiln Lake. 

Many years ago Seventh Lake Mountain 
was lumbered for pine, but there is left a fine 
growth of beech, birch, and maple, with 
some conifers. The company proposes to 
take away every tree over four inches. The 
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woodsmen ‘tell me that if this mountain is 
lumbered, and the dry tree-tops left, it will 
be merely a question of time when the State 
Preserve, which stretches to the north and 
east, will be swept by a disastrous fire. For 
this reason, and because this mountain is the 
chief water-shed of the lake, the State can 
condemn it legally. It is ‘a small tract of 
land, and it will be overlooked unless we call 
the attention of the proper authorities to it. 

This is not the only peril threatening 
New York’s State Reserve. The rumor 
persists that, to benefit certain lumber 
and power interests, a proposition has 
been made to dam three Adirondack 
rivers and flood about a hundred thou- 
sand acres of public forest land. Now, 
by a hard and fast provision of the Con- 
stitution of New York State, the Adiron- 
dack Forest Reserve shall be “ kept for- 
ever as wild forest lands.” Moreover, 
in his last year’s message Governor 
Higgins said: ‘“ The preservation of the 
wilderness . 
be encouraged, not only for the benefit 
of our own people, but for the purpose 
of attracting to our State the ever-growing 
army of sportsmen and pleasure-seekers.” 
On the other hand, menacing the people 
of New York State and their Adiron- 
dack Forest Reserve is another army— 
that of paper-mill, pulp-mill, acid-mill, 
lumber-mill, and power-plant companies. 
These, in turn, control not only attoneys, 
but also paid politicians and leaders of 
party machines who are under obliga- 
tions for campaign contributions. It 
is charged that these commercial com- 
panies have had their own men elected 
into the directorates of societies and 
associations for the preservation of for- 
ests and game, in order to bring about 
counter-influences; that they have given 
_ “retainers ” to Assemblymen and Sena- 
tors; that they have even tampered with 
State officers. Nearly five hundred com- 
panies obtain their raw material for pulp, 
wood-acid, excelsior, staves, heading, 
shoe-lasts, furniture, etc., from the moun- 
tain forests of New York State. The 
result*is that the State’s timber resources 
are being lessened at an unprecedented 
rate. Probably only a small minority 
of these companies do business by 
evasion. The appalling amount, how- 
ever, of spruce, hemlock, and pine cut 
and consumed in the State last year not 
only shows that private forests have been 
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destroyed without reforestation ; it would 
also indicate a subtraction from public 
forests larger than has been _ reported. 
Between the two extremes is the average 
citizen, the real friend of the forest, who 
believes in its use, not in its negligence 
or in its abuse. 


Dr. Douglas Hyde, the head 
of the Gaelic movement in 
Ireland, described in The 
Outlook several months ago, is now in 
this country ; and as he is a forceful and 
effective speaker, he is likely to engage 
the attention, not only of Irishmen, but 
of men of other nationalities who believe 
in the preservation of old things so long 
as they have any vitality or significance, 
and who think that the interest of the 
modern world depends largely on nations 
keeping their individuality. The Gaelic 
movement is not in any sense political 
or religious. It is a movement to pre- 
serve the race, literature, and legends of 
the Irish by preserving the language, 
music, songs, dances, traditions, and 
pastimes of the earlier generations, and 
to develop the old industries of Ireland ; 
in a word, in no inimical spirit, to 
resist the Anglicization of the country. 
It has the support of Irishmen of the 
most opposite political policies, of Roman 
Catholics and Protestants, of the Orange- 
man in the north as well as of the 
Romanist in the south. The character- 
istics of the Celtic race are, as Dr. Hyde 
defines them, lightness, brightness, wit, 
fluency, readiness, the artistic tempera- 
ment, while those of the English race are 
steadiness, perseverance, and business 
aptitude. It is to preserve those qualities 
which are the special gift of the Irish 
and ought to constitute their contri- 
bution to modern society by reviving 
their ancient tradition of language, liter- 
ature, and life, that the Gaelic League 
is doing its work. Its practical effect is 


The Irish 
Movement 


already seen in a marked vitalizing of 


industries in many parts of Ireland, in 
the spread of more intelligent methods 
of agriculture, in a gain in steadiness 
and industry. Six years ago, Dr. Hyde 
tells us, Gaelic was taught in about a 
hundred schools ; to-day it is taught in 
three thousand schools, so that now a 
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quarter of a million of Irishmen are 
studying the language and history of 
their fathers. In many towns the news- 
papers print columns of matter in Gaelic, 
and hardly a week passes that a book in 
Gaelic does not come from the press. 
This is a very interesting movement; its 
practical bearings are obvious. 


A New Year’s Thought 


’ To all who are worn by the toil and 
strain, the dust and heat, of the journey 
ot life, who have found the places to 
which they have come with ache of body 
and of heart shorn of the beauty that 
enfolded them at a distance, there are no 
words more restful and reinvigorating 
than those of the Psalter: ‘ All my fresh 
springs are in thee.” In Him are the 
fountains of life which men are seeking 
far and wide over the face of the whole 
earth. It is separation from Him that 
brings the only old age which the spirit 
knows: the old age of skepticism, cyni- 
cism, weariness, and disgust; the old 
age which spread a gray pall over the 
‘Roman of the decadence, and which 
lies like a blight on a great deal of 
contemporary writing in fiction and the 
drama. The attempt, as old as time, 
to satisfy the soul by giving the senses 
all they ask for is failing in our time as 
disastrously as it has failed a thousand 
times before; and the weariness and 
cynicism which pervade the latest dra- 
matic movement is another confession of 
the failure to tap the fountains of life by 
sinking wells in the dusty highways 


instead of seeking the springs in the 


cool, secret places where they flow in 
undiminished volume. ‘There is no life 
save in Him, and without Him all paths 
become dusty and arid ways to death. 
Hope, joy, health, and peace are to be 
found only in His presence; and apart 
from Him there is no true life. 

The New Year will find a host of men 
sad, unhappy, dissatisfied, seeking hither 
and thither for that rest of body and 
spirit which He alone can give. The 
world is full of restless, anxious, tired 
men and women who have lived on the 
highways instead of in the quiet places, 
_ and who, because they are choked and 
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blinded by the dust, think all life arid- 
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and wearisome. Having lost all .knowl- 
edge of the nature of love, they are fol- 
lowing the phantom of happiness through 
the mire of divorce courts, and going with 
tragical blindness straight on to the. 
deepest moral degradation and despair. 
Has any lesson been put on the black- 
board in more appalling distinctness for 
the study of this generation than the 
folly of getting great wealth without 
virtue and honor! A score of men who 
once knew what it was to be trusted and 
respected are now dishonored and passed 
by with averted faces. They have brought 
disgrace upon themselves and shame on 
their country. Of what use is their 
money now that no man looks up to 
them? They are tasting the bitterness 
of life to the full, but have they not filled 
the cup with their own hands and lifted 
it to their own lips? They sunk their 
wells in the highway, and they are now 
sitting in dust and ashes. | 

The springs of life are love, honor, 
unselfishness, sympathy, kindness, and 
these are immortally young because they 
are in His keeping whose flowers bloom 
after every winter and whose service has 
been the joy of the noblest, the freest, 
and the happiest in every age. He is 
the health of the world, and all who lift 
their eyes to Him can be made whole. 
New Year’s day is always and for every 
one a beginning. No matter what lies 
behind it of wasted life, of corruption 
and folly, there is always a future 
stretching away into the dim distance. 
The whole process of life is one of re- 
demption, and those who have blasted 
their careers, stained their names, dis- 
torted their souls, and come at last to 
moral and spiritual bankruptcy, may still 


find in Him, against whom they have 


sinned most unpardonably, the peace 
and help and health which the world 
cannot give. A thousand thousand times 
men and women in all the hells which 
sin kindles have at last looked up and 


cried out to Him, and He has helped 


them out of their misery. To the miser- 
able rich and the wretched poor, to the 
cynical learned and the vicious ignorant, 
to the respectable impure and the brand- 
ed outcast, He opens the only gate to 
peace. Men have tried every other 
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resource and found emptiness and 
despair; in Him alone are the springs 
which purify the body and the soul, 


renew the sinking vitality, bring back . 


the last hope, and make men and women 
strong not only for toil but for joy. The 
New Year is the recurring symbol of the 
door which He holds open to cleanness, 
peace, and honor. 


Chinese Immigration 


Mr. Chester Holcombe’s volume, “‘ The 
Real Chinese Question,” is .a_ recog- 
nized authority by an expert who is 
familiar with the facts and fearless in 
his application of American principles 
to the questions which those facts pre- 
sent. His article in this week’s iSsue 
supplements and confirms the article in 
last week’s issue by Dr. Doremus Scudder. 
The objections to Chinese immigra- 
tion that the Chinaman is not a genuine 
immigrant, that he will not settle down 
and make a home, that he despises our 
customs, lives apart, and so remains a 
foreigner on American soil, and that 
he brings with him vices which cor- 
rupt and degrade the American people, 
are all sufficiently answered by the expe- 
rience of Hawaii as Dr. Scudder has par- 
trayed it. ‘There are three, and, so far 
as we can see, only three, reasons for 
applying to the Chinese people an 
other methods of exclusion than those 
which are applied to European immi- 
grants. These are: That the Chinese 
are a race whose intermixture with the 
Anglo-Saxon race by intermarriage is 
undesirable ; that they come to this coun- 
try under a contract system which makes 
them in fact servile laborers; and that 
their economic demands are so few that 
their coming inevitably lowers wages 
and so lowers the standard of living for 
large classes in ourcommunity. Let us 
consider these objections separately. 

I. The first objection is thus stated 
by a correspondent of The Outlook in a 
private letter : 


It is the part of wisdom to discourage the 
immigration of any people who could not be 
considered, at least in the third generation, 
of sufficient equality to intermarry with the 
white people of our Nation. This qualifica- 
tion cannot be expected of the Chinese nor 
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the Japanese, and I believe this view of the 
matter does not necessarily imply any dis- 
respect for these Asiatic peoples. 


We think this argument more plausible | 
than sound. Nature does not need to 
be fortified and defended by law. If 
there is a race instinct against the inter- 
marriage of Caucasians with Orientals, 
that race instinct may be left to assert 
and defend itself. The corruption of the 
race in the South by the intermixture of 
the black and white races was due, not 
to intermarriage, but to illicit intercourse. 
With the abolition of slavery that cor- 
ruption of the blood has greatly dimin- 
ished, and is in the way of almost entirely 
ceasing. Is this opposition to inter- 
marriage a divine instinct or a cause- 
less prejudice? If a divine instinct, in 
liberty it will adequately assert itself; 
if a causeless prejudice, in liberty, in 
time, it will die. We believe it to be 
a divine instinct, and as such we be- 
lieve it is safe to trust it to protect 
itself. Different races have to live to- 
gether on this planet; and to live, not’ 
one as master and the other as slave, 
not one as conqueror and the other as 
subject, but on terms of human brother- | 
hood and in an atmosphere of liberty. 
The race problem is not more acute in- 
the United States than in Africa and 
India. America has no more important 
mission to perform for the world than 
to teach how different races can thus 
live together without abandoning their 
racial peculiarities, as it has taught the 
world how different religionists can live 
together without abandoning their re- 
spective religions. This is a problem 
to be solved, not to. be dreaded and 
avoided. 

II. We have no doubt that the coolie 
system of labor is a form of servi- 
tude which no consideration should in- 
duce Americans to allow in the United 
States or in any territory subject to 
the authority of the United States. 
The coolie is hired out for a term of 
years ; for that term his labor belongs to 
the contractor, generally a Chinese cor- 
poration. The introduction of this sys- 
tem into the United States would be in 
violation not only of the fundamental 
principles of the Republic, but of the 
explicit terms of the United States Con- 
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stitution. So clear is this that the At 
torney-General has officially affirmed that 
it would be in violation of the Constitu- 


tion for the Government, or for con-~ 


tractors under the Government, to intro- 
duce such contract labor into Panama. 
Mr. Holcombe is of the opinion that no 
considerable attempt is now made to 
introduce such contract labor from China 
into the United States. How far the 
absence of such attempt is due to our 
stringent laws he does not state and we 
do not know. But the system of coolie 
labor has certainly not been abandoned 
by the Chinese. On the contrary, it is 
so much a part of the settled policy of 
China that the British Government in 
India has found it necessary. to enact.a 
carefully devised code of laws and to 
maintain a careful system of administra- 
tion to protect such .coolie immigrants 
in India from unjust treatment by their 
masters. So serious have been the labor 
difficulties which have followed the intro- 
duction of coolie labor into South Africa 
that the new Prime Minister of Great 
Britain has given instructions to prevent 
the further importation of coolie labor 
into that country. There are many 
American corporations which would be 
very ready to import and to use such 
coolie contract labor if the opportunity 
were once offered them. That it would 
be against the law, as it is against human 


freedom, would not be an incident of 


any weight in their judgment. The ad- 
mission of any such servile labor under 
contract ought to be carefully guarded 
against. Mr. Holcombe says that the 
Chinese Government is opposed to such 
servile immigration and will co-operate 


with our own authorities to prevent it. 


The Outlook cannot doubt that with such 
co-operation this coolie contract labor 
could be prevented from coming to our 
country without closing the door to free 
individual immigration. 

III. The third objection is that the 
admission of free Chinese labor will 
lower the standard of living by lowering 
the standard of wages. This objection 
is emphasized by two considerations. 

The first is the demand in certain 
quarters for “cheap labor.” America 
does not need cheap labor. Its pros- 
perity is due to the fact that its labor 
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is high-priced. The high-priced labor 

means the distribution of wealth, as 
cheap’ labor means the concentration of 
wealth ; it means the diffusion of mate- 
rial prosperity, intellectual development, 
the means of culture and high ideals of 
life among all classes. Nowhere is prop- 
erty so well distributed ; nowhere, there- 
fore, is prosperity —material, intellectual, 
moral—so well distributed as in the 


United States. But we have not reached 


the limit of human progress toward the 
democratization of industry; and our 
legislation should be aimed to promote, 
certainly not to check, progress in that 
direction. 

The second emphasis in this demand 
for the exclusion of cheap labor comes 
from our protective system. So long as 
we exclude cheap goods, we ought also 
to exclude cheap labor. The Outlook 
does not believe in the present protective 
system. It would, be glad to see the 
country substitute fdr it the principle of 
“tariff for revenue only.” But so long 
as a protective system \k 
ought to be maintained for the equal 
benefit of all classes as far as such equal- 
ity is even approximately possible under 
a protective system. It ought to protect 
the farmer as well as the manufacturer, 
and the wage-earner as well as the cap- 
italist. If the wage-earner may not 
import cheap goods ia abroad, the 


capitalist should not be permitted to 
import cheap labor from abroad. 

The Outlook, then, believes that it is 
legitimate to exclude the cheaper forms 
of labor from China. But to do this it is 
not necessary to insult China, to act as a 
Nation as though Chinamen were un- 
worthy of associating with Americans on 
equal terms, and to build about our coun- 


try, and especially upon our Pacific coast, 


a wall of racial prejudice, more enduring 
than the famous Chinese Wall, to prevent 
all free commercial and intellectual inter- 


_course between these two great nations. 


Hitherto our Chinese immigration laws 
have been framed under the pressure of 
labor unions, reinforced by race preju- 
dice. It is high time that commercial 
interests, reinforced by the American 
conscience, should take a part in framing 
them. . Boards of Trade and Chambers 
of Commerce should take this matter up. 


maintained, 
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The President’s Message assures them 


_ of his support, but the matter lies with 
Congress, not with the President. It is 
to Congress that the appeal should be 
made; it is upon Congress that the 
urgency should be brought. The bar- 
baric laws which Mr. Holcombe describes 
should be taken off from our statute- 
books. Honorable conference should be 
had by American statesmen with Chinese 
statesmen in an endeavor to come to 
some agreement—an agreement which, 
whatever else it should contain, should 
involve at least these principles : 

1. The exclusion of all contract coolie 
labor as a form of servitude prohibited 
by our Constitution, not only in the 
United States, but in all our insular pos- 
sessions as well. 

2. Carefully guarded restrictions 
against the cheaper form of* Chinese 
labor, even when coming voluntarily. 

3. An open door and a free welcome 
to all classes of Chinese except those 
laborers whose coming threatens the 
American standards of living. 

4. The examination of Chinese, as of 
all immigrants, at the place of departure, 
and the acceptance at the port of admis- 
sion of properly authenticated certificates 
or passports as final and conclusive, ex- 
cept upon reasonable suspicion of fraud. 


Arizona and New 


Mexico 


Committees both of the Senate and 
the House have recommended the ad- 
mission of Arizona and New Mexico as 
one State. There are three objections 


to this’ measure. 


1. The first is thus stated by the 
minority of the House Committee : 


It has long been a settled doctrine of 
American polity, founded in wisdom and 
justice, that a Territory of the Union is, 
upon organization, clothed with the inchoate 
right of ultimate Statehood—a right to be 
exercised -in the discretion of Congress when 
the Territory is capable, by reason of its 
resources and population, to assume the 
duties and obligations of a free State. The 
denial of this right, the reversal of this policy, 
by an arbitrary exercise of power by Con- 
gress, in forcing an unnatural union of Terri- 
tories against the will of their people, the 
forcible union of peoples distinct in customs, 
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habits, manners, and religion, is ultra-radical . 
and revolutionary. 


It is probably true, historically, that 
the existence of a Territory has been 


‘taken to imply its eventual admission as 


a State. This is the precedent. But 
a precedent that is a blunder is better 
avoided than followed. And this prece- 
dent has been a blunder. It has given 
us pocket boroughs in the West. It 
has sent to the United -States Senate 
men who owned the State which they 
were supposed to represent. It has 
given to scattered and small populations 
an exaggerated representation in the 
counsels of the Nation. Precedent does 
not count against principle. And The 
Outlook holds these two principles to be 
indisputable : 

That no community has a righ? to be 
admitted as a partner into the partner- 
ship of States. Whether it is admitted 
or not depends upon the Nation’s judg- 
ment of the National interests. 

That the conditions on which any Ter- 
ritory or any portion or portions of any 
Territory of the United States are to be 


admitted into the Union are to be deter- 


mined by the Nation, not by the pioneer 
population which happens at the moment 
to occupy the Territory. 

In accordance with these principles, 
the question whether Arizona and New 
Mexico are to be admitted into the Union 
at all, and, if they are admitted, the ques- 
tion whether they shall be admitted as 
one State or as two, are to be determined 
by the Congress in view of the interests 
of the Nation, not by the people of the 
Territories in view of their. real or sup- 
posed local interests. ~ 

II. The second objection comes from 
the peoplé of Arizona. In the absence 
of any official and authoritative state- 
ment of that objection, we venture to 
state it ourselves. ‘This is that the pop- 


.ulation and the interests of the two Ter- 


ritories of Arizona and New Mexico are 
divergent: the population of New Mexico 
is largely Spanish-American, that of Ari- 
zona native American; the industries of 
New Mexico are largely agricultural, 
those of Arizona mining; the commer- 
cial trend of New Mexico is toward the 
East, the commercial trend of Arizona is 
toward the Pacific Coast. 
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This. appears to us .o be a stronger 
argument than that from precedent. 
And yet it is an argument that looks both 
ways. ‘Too great homogeneity of popu- 
lation and of industrial interests is not 
desirable. The intermingling of the 
native American population of Arizona 
with the guasi foreign population of New 
Mexico would certainly be an advantage 
to New Mexico, probably an advantage 
to the United States, and not certainly 
any disadvantage to Arizona. ‘The more 
quickly race prejudices and _ linguistic 
barriers are broken down, wherever they. 
exist, the better; and, next to-the public 
school, nothing breaks them down so 


surely as common political interests. 


That State is better off which has diver- 
sified industries than that which is 
dominated by one industry. And it is 
better for the Nation that one State 
should look with one face toward the 
Atlantic and the other toward the Pacific 
than that the dividing line of the conti- 
nent should be the dividing line between 
two States. The first two principles are 
illustrated by New York State: its city 
population is foreign, its rural popula- 
tion is native American; its city indus- 
tries are commercial, its rural industries 
are agricultural. In this diversity of its 
population and its industries lies the 
safety politically and the prosperity in- 
dustrially of the Empire State. 

III. The third objection to united 
Statehood is tersely and effectively stated 
by Mr. Walter Wellman in the Chicago 
““ Record-Herald,” not as his objection, 
but as one that is likely to have consid- 
crable influence in Washington, if it is 
not understood by the public and coun- 
terbalanced by a disinterested public 
sentiment : 

It seems rather strange that the rich mine- 


owners of Arizona should be here fighting: 


Statehood, either single or joint, but the rea- 
son for it is not far to seek. They own the 
Territory now. Theyrunit. They arelords 
of the estate. Naturally, they do not want 
to run any risks by a change to Statehood. 
These mining corporations have had things 
their own way all along the line, but in no 
particular so emphatically as in the assessed 
valuation of their property upon which they 
are called to pay taxes. For instance, the 


Tombstone Consolidated Mining Company 
is a corporation in Arizona that has put out 
$15,000,000 worth of bonds, of which amount 
$6,000,000 already have been sold, They 


ARIZONA AND 


NEW MEXICO 


_bear: interest at the’ rate of 6 per cent., 


and this interest has been promptly paid: 
This great property is assessed at $79,000. 


Then there is the United Verde Copper 


Company, mainly the property of Senator 
Clark, of Montana. It has been estimated 
that the caveat mines owned by this com- 
pany have been yielding about $10,000,000 
annually for some years, and that there is 
$150,000,000 worth of ore now in sight. 
This almost inexhaustible mine of wealth is 
assessed at $312,923, and the 'company’s 
buildings and machinery are assessed at 
$582,500, the total assessment being about 
equivalent to one month’s income from the 


property. 
The Outlook does not often publish 


newspaper reports not otherwise authen- 


ticated. But Mr. Wellman is a careful and 
trustworthy reporter; some of his state- 
ments here The Outlook has had an op- 
portunity to verify from other sources; the 
insignificance of the tax paid by certain 
mines in Arizona is matter of public rec- 
ord and official report ; and we are cogni- 
zant of the fact that at least in one case 
valuable stock was offered to a United 
States Senator without a hint of influ- 
ence desired in return, stock which was 
promptly refused. ‘That there is a very 
vigorous railroad and mining lobby in 
Washington engaged in fighting the Joint 
Statehood Bill is certain. We hardly 
think it will succeed. 

To sum up: the issue between joint 
Statehood and separate Statehood for 
Arizona and New Mexico appears to us 
to be an issue between special interests 
and general interests. ‘The special in- 
terests are those of the less than 200,- 
000 people of Arizona who fear— 
whether with cause or without cause we 
do not discuss—lest they should be 
swallowed up by New Mexico, and those 
of certain railroads and mines the owners 
of which fear lest they should be taxed 
at approximately a fair valuation if Ari- 
zona and New Mexico are admitted as 
one State. The general interests are 
those of the people of the United States, 
who are or ought to be concerned not 
to increase the power of the Senate 
by giving to the less than 200,000 peo- 
ple of Arizona power to counterbalance 
in the counsels of the Nation the seven 
millions of New York, or the six millions 
of Pennsylvania, or the five millions of 
Illinois; who aré even more interested 
not to increase the plutocratic power of 
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the Senate by creating a new State which 
is dominated by a single industry and 
therefore would be easily dominated by 
a single capitalistic organization if not by 
a single capitalist. 


The Culture of Silence 


Nothing, could be more misleading 
than the impression, so widely held, that 
success in work depends entirely upon 
character and skill. These are two 
great elements, but there is a third, quite 
as important for the best results. Char- 
. acter is the foundation of all working 
power of the highest kind; skill is the 
quality which makes it possible to use 
the best tools in the best way; vivid 
interest and freshness of spirit are the 
atmosphere in which all work ought to 
be done and which ought to pervade 
and envelop all work. ‘As You. Like 
It” rests on a solid basis of thought. 
The play is constructed and written with 
the highest kind of skill, but its charm 
lies very largely in the extraordinary 
freshness of feeling which pervades it, 
and which gives it the atmosphere of 
the forest and the joy of the free life. 
Americans rarely need to be urged to 
put more energy into what they do, and 
they are coming to understand, as they 
have never understood before, the ne- 
cessity of doing their work with the skill 
which comes from thorough training. 
‘Many of them have yet to learn that 
while these qualities insure competency, 
they do not insure interest. Work done 
in a spirit of the highest integrity and 
in the most expert way is often entirely 
mechanical and uninteresting from lack 
of freshness, vivacity, and vividness of 
interest. One must not only plant his 
work on a solid basis of character, and 
do it with expertness, but he must keep 
alive that spirit of youth which Steven- 
son declared was the perennial spring of 
all the faculties. That modern men are 
beginning to understand this is evident 
from the wide popularity of such books 
as “The Simple Life,” and kindred 
studies in repose, non-resistance, absence 
of haste, quiet adjustment between the 
worker, his task, and his surroundings. 

Few people understand the drain on 
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the nervous system which is caused by 
the noises of mgdern life—noises in no 
sense modern. ‘There are no cities in 
the world which are more resonant with - 
sound than Oriental towns, where at 
certain hours of the day and in certain > 
localities there is not only an incessant 
murmur of human voices, but a chorus 
of loud, piercing cries. The little towns 
in Europe and the smaller English cities 
are like babbling brooks when evening 
comes and the people fill the streets. 
Paris is, all things considered, the noisi- 
est city in the world. There has come 
into modern life a greater variety of | 
sound and a greater volume than assailed 
the ears of our ancestors. Now, to keep 
one’s freshness there ought to be a zone 
of silence around every. human being 
during some part of every day. Itis sig- 
nificant that the great religions of the 
world have come out of silence and not 
out of noise; and the finest creative 
work is done, as a rule, in seclusion ; 
not necessarily apart from men, nor in 
solitary places, but away from the tumult 
and away from distracting sounds. It 
is in silence alone that we come into 
possession of ourselves. The noises of 
life disturb us as a cloud of dust in- 
tervenes between the*eye and the sky. 
There ought to be a cult for the practice 
of silence—a body of men and women 
committed to the preservation of the 
integrity of their souls by neither hearing 
nor making speech for certain periods, 
pledged to the culture of the habit of 
quietness. Maeterlinck has pointed out | 
the fact that the best things are never 
spoken, and the truest intercourse be- 
tween congenial spirits is carried on with- 
out words. If we said less and thought 
more, there would be far fewer things to 
explain, many sources of irritation would 
be dried up at the sources, and the prime 
cause of irritation, which is nervous ex- 
haustion or excitement, would be re- 
moved. ‘There was organized in Paris, — 
years ago, a society for the culture of 
silence. On the occasion of the ini- 
tiation of a distinguished man of letters, 
a bowl of water was brought out to him 
in a room where he was waiting in soli- 
tude. He studied it a moment, placed 
a rose upon it, and sent it back. The 
water bore the rose without overflowing. 
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To the members assembled in another 
room, the act was the most convincing 
evidence that the initiate comprehended 
the purpose of the fellowship, and was 
prepared in spirit to become one of the 
company. ‘The act was a symbol which 
Americans may wisely study. 


2) 
The Spectator 


The Spectator has for many years 
lived in the country, yet it was his good 
fortune to be born within urban limits 
and thereby escape too great a famil- 
iarity with country sights and sounds. 
Art students, and artists too, have 
much to say concerning the freshness 
of the eye, meaning by that merely the 
ability to see, for it is a fact that very 
few of us ever see anything with which 
we are familiar. ‘Though it be the fash- 
ion of the poets to represent the country 
boy as filled with rapture due to the 
beauty of the sky, the woods, the fields, 
yet it is to be doubted whether the bare- 
foot boy born to fellowship with the 
fields ever knows their beauty. The 
Spectator, fortunate enough to find nov- 
elty in all the varying pageant of the eye, 
would like to give to his readers some 
idea of nature’s abundance and variety 
in spectacular effects—of the thousand 
and one beauties peculiar to each sea- 
son. While many of these are the stock- 
in-trade of the poets and nature-writers, 
others, equally admirable, because they 
are unseen or because they are not the 
conventional beauties, remain unnoticed. 


& 


The Spectator has often wondered 
that those who are unable to give them- 
selves more than a single annual outing 
should choose midsummer for the time 
of their recreation. He feels that it 
would be far better to bear the summer 
ills we have in cities and fly to beauties 
of the country that midsummer visitors 
know not The late fall, for instance, 
while making no claim to compete with 
the glories of color that belong to early 
autumn, yet wears an ashes-of-roses garb 
that in its delicate fawn, drab, gray, 
and russet hues has a modest beauty of 
middle age appealing to deeper senti- 


ments than those stirred by the giddier 
hues of the preceding days. 


But it is not of the half-tints the 
Spectator wishes to speak. He doubts 
whether, indeed, the charm of the season 
is one that appeals wholly to the eye and 
is therefore properly within the Spec- 
tator’s domain. The late fall suggests, 
rather, the long days of half-invisibility 
when all the air is charged with smoky 
vapor and.the ground beneath one’s feet 
looks like a land accursed, a very abom- 
ination of desolation. The Spectator 
has made many attempts to find out why 
the falling leaves must be burned. The 


difficulty is not to learn an alleged reason, . 


but to select among the many that are 
offered, Whether the burning is for 
safety, for improvement of the soil, for 
the destruction of insects, or comes from 
mere wantonness or-carelessness, he has 
never been able to decide. He knows 
only that the late fall days in the dry 
season are signalized by long devouring 
lines of conflagration, advancing like a 
swarm of locusts, and leaving behind 
them the blackened, mourning, desolate 
soil. The Spectator himself is not with- 
out the same destructive instinct that 
affects his neighbors. He shares their 
joy in beginning by a mere atom of flame 
that almost magical, automatic, chemical 
action which makes: the thickly bedded 
curling mass of leaves to vanish into a 


powdery ruin that seems hardly more 


than the remnant of a vision. 
& 


The Spectator has not wandered from 
his subject—the city man’s perception 
of beauties overlooked by the country 
dweller. Who has ever seen the fairy- 
like beauty of the ghostly wraiths of the 
burned leaves that emerge from the 
traveling flame and live but until the 
next whiff of breeze crumbles them to 
nothingness? Even the exquisite beauty 
of the first delicate outcroppings of the 
spring foliage seems coarse and rude 
when compared with these fairy ghosts 
of the forest’s suttee. And during the 
passing of the flame there are few things 
more beautiful than a distant view of a 
burning field, where the night exagger- 
ates every little tongue of flame until 
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one dreams of the great prairie fires 
before which affrighted settlers fled, or 
where the midday brings out the exqui- 
site colorharmony between the soft bluish 
hazy smoke and the russet browns of 
the underbrush or withered grass below. 
The interplay “of the blues and the 
browns is strongly reinforced by the thin 
orange and scarlet line of the flame 
army. To an eye blessed with an un- 
spoiled color sense, all these contrasts 
and harmonies are precious feasting, rich 
beyond compare when one recalls the 
dull monotony of the midsummer green. 


& 


_ Nor does the eye alone rejoice in the 

warfare with the falling vegetation. 
There is keen pleasure in the fight to 
keep the destroying element within 
bounds. ‘To rush upon the demon flame 
armed with no more deadly weapon than 
an old hay-rake, or perhaps a branch 
picked up from the ground, is to contend 
with nature face to face. *‘To pursue the 
recurrent flame into its nooks and cran- 
nies, to engage in a hotly contested race 
to see whether you can stop the enemy’s 
onward rush before it gains a point of 
vantage giving it command of the next 
field, is to enjoy the very lust of battle 
without its cruelty. Often has the Spec- 
tator led his little band of two or three 
faithful followers to the combat with an 
almost hopeless feeling of inadequacy. 
But if it be not wrong to boast, again 
and again has he vanquished the enemy 
and felt the keen glow of a well-earned 
triumph as he set his foot upon the last 
surviving spark. 


The Spectator is not prepared to say 
that, if he had remained within his study 
immersed in some useless bit of forgotten 
literature,the leaf fires would have reached 
alarming dimensions or devastated vast 
districts. He has/in' vain tried to con- 
vince his neighbors that a flame is a 
flame although it burns nothing more 
than a dried leaf ; the countryman’s idea 
seems to be that dried leaves may safely 
be left to burn themselves out, and in 
this dogma he remains fixed despite an 
occasional proof to the contrary. Fight- 
ing leaf fires is one of those harmless 
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means of acquiring one’s share of clean 
dirt that the Spectator is loth to give up. 
There is joy in returning triumphant 
from the smoldering field bedecked in 
the war-paint of leaf charcoal, bearing 
upon one’s clothing uncounted captives 
in the form of “ sticktights,” and with a 
hearty appetite for the next meal, that is 
but little marred by the very evident 
flavor of carbon in the throat. 


& 


For the benefit of younger warriors 
the Spectator would say that in his ex- 
perience no weapon is more effective 
than a big wooden hay-rake. It has a 
wide sweep and a comprehensive grasp 
before which burning leaves shrink back 


appalled. He is told, however, by those 


who in the wild West or from the lore of | 
Government reports have acquired more 
of the wisdom of our fathers in such 


-matters, that there is no means of extin- 


guishing brush fires to compare with a 
well-wetted gunny-sack. The scientific 
warriors of the Government in the For- 
estry Department, so the Spectator has 


‘learned, recommend this weapon ; but 


if the Spectator were younger, he would 
not be afraid to enter a competitive con- 
test using his war-worn hay-rake as 
against the more sophisticated gunny- 
sack of some worthy adversary. 


The Spectator wonders whether there 
is anything abroad to correspond with 
this annual warfare waged in America 
against the knee-deep piles of fallen 
leaves. He also wonders why some 
clever inventor has not hit upon a 
method of compressing this most serv- 
iceable fuel into bricks of kindling. 
Just as the English author of “ Happy 
Thoughts ” confides to his readers that: 
he often “hums over beautiful original 
oratorios while he is brushing his hair,” 
the Spectator is willing to admit that he 
often has these brilliant economic ideas 
that need only a little working out in 
detail to become blessings to humanity. 
But of course no one would expect a 
mere Spectator to devote his time and 
energies to all those minor steps that 
precede the realization of a brilliant 
invention. 
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THE SIMPLE LIFE IN AMERICA 


BY CHARLES WAGNER 


Translated by Mary L. Hendee 


| HEN I had my first vision of 
Titanic America, personified 


in its prodigious buildings, its 


commercial undertakings, the fever of its- 


daily affairs, its gigantic manufactories, 
the luxurious living of some of its social 
classes and their costly eccentricities, I 
saw myself, with my ideal of simplicity, 


not as an anachronism—for simplicity is 


eternal; it was before the complicated 
life, and will be after that is done—but 
I saw myself in a situation like that of a 
lark which, instead of soaring above 
golden harvests, under the great dome 
of the blue sky, should sing its song in 
smoky cities, in gloomy caverns, or— 
what is another sort of misfortune—in a 
cage with golden bars. ‘The contrast 
was violent and painful. Surely I was 
bringing with me the message of a way 
of life very different from that revealed 
in this forced civilization, glittering with 
wealth or tarnished with squalid poverty, 


that seemed to be rushing with all its 


might toward the conquest of material 
welfare. Some evenings, when I faced 
an exclusive audience brilliant with elab- 


orate toilettes and gleaming jewels, a. 


deep sadness penetrated my soul at the 
idea that what was the very substance 
and marrow of my thought might. be 
serving as a moment’s distraction for a 
jaded curiosity. 

But, getting down to the heart of things, 
I found that my pessimistic impressions 
could not stand in the face of more en- 
couraging experiences. Among the waifs 
and strays of the Bowery Mission, as well 
as with the flower of American society, 
following a method that has become a 
second nature to me, I went straight to 
the human center. Luxury and want 
are alike surface accidents; the man is 
to be sought underneath them ; we must 
not dwell upon superficialities, but turn 
straightway to the substance; and the 
fundamental substance of “ the better 
_America ” is simplicity. 
Certain i. German, and French 
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journals tell us that the distinctive badge 
of American life is artificiality ; but that 
is to judge men’s hearts by the coats 
they affect, and their ideas by the cut of 
their hair. And some critics have held 
that the interest taken by the American 
public in “The Simple Life ” and its 
ideas is pure snobbery, the result of 
caprice, without seriousness or sincer- 
ity. All this comes from a partial and 
imperfect judgment. A man’s deformity 
is not his person; a facial blemish is 
not a face. An artificiality that is very 
obvious, and from many points of view 
offensive, floats, it is true, like froth, on 
the surface of American life; but the 
sea-foam is not the sea. Pilgrim of a 
day on the American shores, I went there 
with eyes and heart wide open, drinking 
in at all the pores of my mental and 
moral sensibilities those signs which the 
habit of observing men has taught me to 
discern. I looked at things as a man 
does who sees a country for the first 
time, and is prepared to receive shocks 
the more painful, or experience emotions 
the purer and more joyous, on that ac- 
count. 

Yet I was not to observe as a stranger, 
for it never enters my mind to so con- 
sider either myself or any one else ; from 
my standpoint, nobody, nothing, is for- 
eign. I do, indeed, belong to my own 
country, and I belong to it for good and 
all; but I also belong to that great Fam- 
ily out of love for which we wish all 
nations and all men well. With this dis- 
position, I was, it seems to me, in the 
best of conditions to observe justly ; and 
here I give my impressions. 

The artificial and complicated life that 
prevails in America to a disquieting de- 
gree does not belong to the American 
character. It is accidental, but it con- 
stitutes a danger, and one of the greatest 
dangers the country could run; for in 
allowing herself to be drawn into a life 
of superficiality, a life forgetful of the 
soul and scornful of simplicity, America, 
1063 
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perhaps more than any other nation, is 
unfaithful to her nature, that higher 
nature wherein lies the secret of her 
power and the explanation of her exist- 
ence among the nations—the very sinew 
and spring of her splendid vitality. This 
is the fact that struck me in my quality of 
friend ; and, perceiving the danger, it was 
with brotherly distress that I searched 
for all the good signs which might lead 
to the hope that it would be removed. 
An evil recognized is often half van- 
quished ; and when, by close observa- 
tion, a man perceives that he runs the 
risk of missing the aim of his life through 
his irregular way of living it, he is very 
near to changing his methods. Ships 
follow their pilots, and their pilots follow 
the compass ; nations have for compass 
their faith and their ideals. America’s 
true ideal is the realization of a beautiful 
life, inspired by concern for the best 


things; of a broadly human life, ener-_ 


getic and benevolent, powerful and 
pacific, in which conscience never loses 
its rights. Beneath the restlessness that 
has taken possession of the whole great 
territory a secret trouble is clearly per- 
ceptible ; not equally so in all cases, of 
course, especially among the new and 
imperfectly assimilated masses of the 
population, that enter as a great disturb- 
ing factor into the life of the whole ; but 
wherever we encounter representative 
Americans, men who love their country 
and have a care for the public welfare, 
_ this secret uneasiness comes to light. It 
has no similarity to the senile perturba- 
tion which class egoism and the fear of 
innovation inspire in peoples long es- 
tablished ; but it is akin to that amiable 
and salutary fear of forfeiting esteem 
which animates generous youth and 
makes itself evident even through youth’s 
impetuosity. 

In what is the best of her, America 
loves the life that is genuine and substan- 
tial, the lifein which the things most highly 
valued are moral qualities, uprightness, 
energy, and kindness, as well as those 
fundamental family sentiments that are 
the cement of society. She knows that 
a nation lives neither by gold, nor by 
armies, nor by industrial prosperity, but 
that all these things, in so far as they 
are good and legitimate, are conducive 
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to certain fundamental virtues without 
which humanity could never advance. If 
the source of these virtues be quenched, 


the whole splendid exterior of a civiliza- 


tion soon becomes nothing more than a - 


luxuriant fruitage that is doomed to 
decay. 

This is what the best of the American 
people feel so poignantly at the present 
time ; and happily these “ best ”’ are not 
an over-refined and scattered minority, 
lost in the midst of decadent masses that 
no longer possess any motive forces 
save the ferments of their own decompo- 
sition. ‘They are a countless and com- 
pact phalanx of upright men, clear- 
sighted and resolute, impressible and 
fearless, possessing, in a word, all the 
qualities of a powerful leaven that is 
capable of penetrating and leavening the 
whole. 

These elements of public health belong 
to the old and authentic tradition of 
American democracy, wherein respect 
for the past, a normal conservatism, and 
courage and ardor for the future are 


-mingled in such happy proportions. I 


was never better aware of this than when 
I crosse@ the threshold of Independence 
Hall in Philadelphia, one of the National 
sanctuaries. Built at the very seat of 


the cradle of American liberties, and | 


dating from the heroic period of American 


history, it saw those assemblies in which, 


amid the most thrilling events, the future 
of the American Nation was decided. 
Surrounded by objects, insignificant in 
themselves, that have become popular 
relics ; within the walls that once listened 
to the speech of the fathers and now 
murmur it in the ears of the children; 
before portraits of the men who made 
America, I felt the most intense religious 
emotion. I seemed to -be treading on 
sacred ground. Some of the purest 
treasures of the new humanity had been 
elaborated *there, in the crucible of a 
great struggle, in the furnace of situations 
in which men and nations are purified 
like gold. And the whole environment 
was that of a patriarchal, a heroic sim- 
plicity. Out of the elements there gathered 
into a focus the heart of America is made, 
and when once you grasp this clue you 
may follow it everywhere throughout the 
web of.the National life. 
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This tradition is not a pious souvenir, 
a sort of lifeless relic, to be brought out 
of its shrine on great occasions only; it 


~ has a part in all the acts and all the 


interests of life. It is a /eztmotiv, con- 
stantly reappearing in the great sym- 
phony in which the soul of the people is 
interpreted. And this National disposi- 
tion explains the effect ‘““The Simple 
Life ” produced in the midst of Ameri- 
cans. What the President did for this 
book he did in the character of a typical 
American ; and if his word, beloved and 
authoritative as it is, had in this case so 


‘profound and persistent an echo, it was 


because the minds of his fellow-country- 
men were good ground for the reception 
of the message. In spite of all appear- 
ances. to the contrary, both by tradition 
and by temperament, America loves sim- 
plicity. She knows what she owes to it; 
she feels that if she should escape from 
the influence of this vital and regenera- 
tive force, the scepter would depart from 
her. She takes account of the fact that 
young and powerful nations become 
contaminated with startling rapidity when 
in contact with the corruption to which 


‘long habitude has accustomed older 


civilizations. 


Her best traditions, and the best of | 
her sons to-day, put faith in the power 


of simplicity, while her peculiar genius 
and her tastes incline her the same way. 
In all these things America has an assur- 


ance of victory in the moral crisis of the 


present time. And, in addition, the edu- 
cation of her youth rests upon principles 
and methods that inspire the mind with 
disdain for vanities and sophisticated 
pleasures. If she brings about a reaction, 
as she might do, and as she is doing 
already in no small degree, against the 
excessive repute that has been given to 
wealth, and against the social usurpation 
that tends to make it king instead of the 
servant it should be; if she takes every 
opportunity to rehabilitate and honor 
the men of modest means who know how 
to attain independence and happiness by 
limiting their desires; if the conviction 
spreads that pomp and state are a kind 
of slavery, that ostentation is a proof of 
stupidity, and irrational expenditure a 


social error, there is no doubt that the 


future belongs to the better America, 
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_ For her the message of simplicity is 
not a reactionary cry; no one who takes 
the trouble to understand its significance 
mistakes that. He sees in it an appeal 
to discernment and vigiiance, to a regard 
for the fundamental hygienic laws proper 
to the human creature. We are con- 
sumed by our parasitic needs, that we 
have multiplied without reason or limit, 
and by those ideas, unbefitting men, 
which tend to make us look upon our- 
selves as ephemeral; as dust returning 
to dust; as called to a life of the most 
incessant pleasure possible, which we 
may seek to attain by any means, how- 
ever barbarous and anti-fraternal. The 
simple life appeals to us to rid ourselves 
of these parasites, to shake off this dire 
ard unnatural mental state, and to 
restore to the place of honor the true 
semblance of ourselves. ‘This is the cry 
of alarm I raised in America, the cry I 
raise everywhere. 

It matters little what country we in- 
habit, what language we speak, what 
religious and social faith we profess ; we 
are all in need of conversion to simplic- 
ity; we all risk losing our life by the 
absurd fashion in which we order it. 


_When secondary things are ranked with 
essentials, the artificial and conventional 


with the natural and real, all the out- 
ward splendor with which our life may 
be surrounded is only a magnificent set- 
ting for nothingness. 

Political, religious, and social institu- 
tions ; science, industry, and education, 
the whole sum of human toil and effort, 
should contribute to make man more 
broadly human ; but, unless we take care, 
all these things, instead of being instru- 
mental for the realization of more justice 
and the introduction of more order and 
happiness into the brotherhood of men, 
will become a hindrance and a bondage. 
Man succumbs under the weight of his 
own deeds, weakened and degraded by 
his own misdirected forces, his instincts 
turned to vices, his knowledge to an 
agent of death; his faith to fanaticism, his 
well-being todegeneracy—every function, 
private or public, diverted from its end. 

People often assume to tell us that we 
are descendants of the ape, and there 
are some who take a shocking pleasure 


in the idea, while others find it distress- 
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ing beyond measure. For myself, I 
think it no matter for either gratification 
or disturbance. I have somewhere said 
that I would willingly be an ant, if I 
might be an ant after God’s heart; the 
paths of the Eternal stretch from the dust 
to the Spirit. The distance is tremen- 
dous, and there must needs be many 
humble stages by the way. Is there 
anything strange about that? It matters 


little to me what path I follow, if only it . 


leads upward. 

What we need to be concerned ‘about 
is not an ape at the beginning of the 
line—our problematical 
most—but an ape at the end, a hideous 
prod R to be evolved in time out of our 
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errors, by “ natural selection.” To de- 
scend from apes and become men fs 
progress, and what progress! but to be 
humanity, to have given birth to Moses, 
to Plato, to Christ; to have overcome 
the elements, chained the thunder to our 
chariots, and made the lightning our 
messenger, and then to return to the 
level of the brutes, in the ferocity of our 
feelings, the lowness of our instincts, the 
obscurity of our intellects—what a cast- 
ing out into darkness! But this could © 
never be! Let us raise our resolutions 
to the height of another destiny. Hu- 
manity sometimes loses her way, but 
her thirst always brings her back to the 
pure springs of the true and simple life. 


CHINESE EXCLUSION AND 


‘THE BOYCOTT: 


\ 
\ BY CHESTER HOLCOMBE 
_formerly Secretary of the American Legation at Peking, and member of the Chinese Immigration Com- 
mission of 1880 


much upon the reports, received 

from our Legation and consulates in 
China, to the effect that the boycott 
against American goods established there 
has proved a failure and been abandoned. 
Nor should any great results be expected 
either from the visits of Secretary\Taft 
to various commercial centers of' the 
Empire, or from the Imperial command 
issued, it is said, at the personal request 
of President Roosevelt. The dictum of 


if is not advisable to reckon over- 


the Emperor in such a matter, amounting: 


to an attempted interference with the 
personal affairs and determination of the 
- -great commercial class, will have as much 
effect as a like order issued by our 
National Chief Executive under similar 
conditions would have here, and no 
more. ‘There are certain things which 
the head of a great nation, be he an 
unrestrained despot or the leader of a 
self-governing people, is powerless to 
accomplish, and one of these is to force 
his subjects or fellow-citizens to trade 
where they do not choose, or to spend 


! Editorial discussion of this general subject will be 
found on another page.—THE EDITORS. 


their money in manner or direction to 
which they are hostile. The boycott will 
cease some time after the causes which 
produced it have ceased to operate, and 
not sooner. 

It is, perhaps, possible to bring about 
the formal abandonment of the organized 
boycott,- the framework merely of the 


“discriminative action against trade with 


this country, as it is possible to disperse - 
an Anarchist meeting here ora traitorous 
secret society in China. But the really 
important work of the organization has 
been accomplished; the word has been | 
passed and accepted, from one end of 
the Empire to the other, to discriminate 
against American products as, and be- 
cause, we discriminate against Chinese 
in a variety of ways; the manufacturers 
of Europe, and perhaps of Japan, with 
possibly the influence of their several 
governments behind them, will, from 
selfish motives, seize every opportunity 
to foment the feeling and deepen the 
resentment, and thus, without sign of a 
formal boycott, the real boycott will con- 
tinue with increasing activity. 

There are certain facts or principles 
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patent to every intglligent person upon 
sober second thought, so plain, indeed, 
as to be mere commonplaces, which still 
may well be repeated and applied here. 
Trade cannot be forced, or its course or 
channel determined, by Imperial decrees, 
or other acts of government, against 
the will of those directly concerned in 
it. One could as easily suppress all 
feeling of resentment, for real or fancied 
wrong, by an act of Congress. Peace, 
fair play, and mutual kindly feeling are 


essential prerequisites to the existence 


and healthy development of any inter- 
national commerce. Legislative injus- 
tice is only less fatal to traffic with an 
outside nation affected by it than active 
war would be. Rivalry and competition 
between the various manufacturing and 
exporting nations of the world, each 
seeking to gain a controlling interest in 
commerce, are as keen and bitter as 
between two merchants in the same line 
of business in a country village, and 


each may safely be relied upon to lose 


no opportunity to advance its own inter- 
ests at the cost of every other. Our 
Government would be not a little sur- 
prised could it know to what an extent 
this scheme of a boycott of American 
products hasbeen encouraged—if it was 
not originally suggested—by foreign mer- 
chants of other nationalities, not because 
of any prejudice against us upon their 
part, but because they have their own 
wares to sell. And it may be said in 
passing that these several facts or prin- 
ciples apply with peculiar importance to 
us, since our products, excepting those 
of which we have a practical monopoly, 


are naturally handicapped by a higher . 


cost, coupled, it is true, with a higher 
quality and value. | 

To sum up and apply the preceding 
paragraph in a single sentence: The 
attempt to coerce or cajole the merchants 
of China into continued and increasing 
commercial dealings with us, so long as 
the present bitter feeling of resentment 
remains prevalent among them and their 
fellow-countrymen, and the cause of it 
remains, is a useless waste of effort. 
The Chinese are not fools, and now that 
the ball has been set in motion and they 
have found an effective mode of retalia- 
.tion, so long as we discriminate against, 
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abuse and insult their people, they will, 
with or without a formal boycott, con- 
tinue to discriminate against our wares, 
and avoid, so far as may be possible, 
all commercial dealings with us. After 
long patience, they have found at last 
that two can play the game; and what 
fair-minded man, even though he be a 
politician, shall blame them if they take 
a hand, seeking thereby to right the mani- 
fest injustice under which they and their 
people have suffered formore than twenty 
years? Our ancestors of Revolutionary 
memory understood the boycott and 
applied it against British-owned Chinese 
tea in 1773 ; why should not the Chinese 
make use of it now? They are not 
bound to purchase our wares, and why 
should they continue to be our custom- 
ers so long as we continue to deal un- 
fairly with them? Looking at the fact, 
as furnished by the most reliable infor- 
mation to be obtained, American com- 


_merce appears to have reached a period 


of decadence in China from which it will 
not recover unless and until we are pre- 


_ pared to interject a reasonable measure 


of the principles of the Golden Rule into 
our dealings, political as well as com- 
mercial, with them. 

For racial and other reasons which need 
not be named, the Chinese are slow to 
move either in the direction of enmity or 
friendship. ‘Their experiences with the 
European world have not been altogether 
happy, and it has required many years 
and much patience to develop in them a 
faculty of discrimination between the 
peoples of that continent and ourselves, 
and to convince them of our just and 
good intentions. For all reasons, ones 
commercial as well as others of a higher 


class, the people of this land ought not, 


cannot afford, now tc lose that which is 
of unquestionably great value to them, 
and which has been so slowly won. It 
is assuredly desirable, at this stage in 
the development of feelings of resent- 
ment and active hostility toward America 
among Chinese in all parts of the world, 
to determine with some care, and exactly, 
the causes of those feelings, and to dis- 
cover what may reasonably be done by 
us to remove them, and to renew the 
attitude of trustful friendliness which 
formerly existed. This must be done if 
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we are to regain and extend our valua-. 


ble commerce with the hundreds of mill- 
ions who constitute the empire of China. 

In order to give a fairer general view 
of the entire situation, it may be well to 
state at the outset that the stipulation in 
an earlier treaty between the United 
States and China which prevented legis- 
lation, either State or National, against 
Chinese labor was inserted at our request, 
and was intended to prevent any inter- 
ference by the Emperor of China with 


the coming of his people to this land. 


So much, thanks to Denis Kearney 
and his following, had the United States 
shifted its principles and policy within 
less than a score of years. 

It is universally, and correctly, lial 
stood that the feelings of irritation and 
resentment everywhere rife and working 
disastrous results in China have: their 
single and only cause and justification in 
certain special legislation—always a mis- 
take, by the way—in the enactment and 
enforcement of certain statutes and regu- 
lations aimed solely at such of their peo- 
ple as may seek to enter or reside within 
the jurisdiction of the United - States. 
With our general immigration laws they 
find no fault. The Chinese Government 
.and people alike realize the wisdom of 
and cordially indorse the exclusion of 
paupers, criminals, insane persons, and 
other undesirable classes of immigrants 
from these shores, and there is no record 
of any attempt to unload upon us any 
such Chinese. As much can hardly be 
-said of the national or local authorities 
of more than one European State. Nor 
is there sufficient proof to sustain: an 
assertion still made that the Chinese vio- 
late our prohibition against the admission 
of contract labor to any appreciable 
extent. Doubtless there are individual 
cases of such violation, as there are among 
immigrants coming from every land in 
Europe. 
record as strongly opposed to every form 


of immigration of its people to any foreign © 


parts under contract, as can readily be 
proved; and the writer risks nothing 
when he asserts that, if invited, it will 
heartily co-operate with our own authori- 
ties in the measures necessary to eradi- 
cate this evil, if it be found to exist. 
There exists, probably, a small amount 
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of ‘assisted immigration ” among Chi- 
nese who come to this country, as, again, 
will be found to be the case among immi- 
grants from every part of Europe. In 
such cases, a Chinaman, desiring to come 
to this country but lacking funds, borrows 
the small sum—some $50—needed for a 
steerage passage, and engages to repay 
the debt by installments from wages 
earned here. It is purely an individual 
transaction, with which the Government 
has nothing to do. It is manifestly 
liable to abuse, and the Chinese authori- 
ties years ago pointed out the way to 
suppress. it. 
migration among Chinese are so rare 
as to be undeserving of notice. 

The principle of restrictive legislation 
in regard to immigration has not been 
objected to by the Government or peo- 


_ ple of China, and will not be if. it bears 


equally and with even hand upon people 
of all nations. But when such legisla- 
tion becomes discriminative to their dis- 
advantage, when by it we brand them, 
notably quiet, orderly, and industrious, 
as alone unfit to enter our ports, and a 
menace to the peace and order of our 
communities, then we tread upon dan- 
gerous ground. When we go a step 
farther, as we have, and substitute abus- 
ive treatment by Government officials, 
shielded by legal enactment, for abusive. 
treatment by mobs, then the Chinese 
were first surprised, then indignant, then 
resentful, and at last, after twenty years 
of patience, they determined upon some 
form of reprisal. And this has taken 
shape and force in the boycott of Amer- 
ican wares. As one of their own num- 
ber, abundantly qualified to speak for 
them, has said, “‘ China has at last learned 
that there are certain fundamental prin- 
ciples of dignity and right which no self- 
respecting nation can well sacrifice. It 
seems she will now uphold those prin- 
ciples.” ‘What country on earth will 
submit for a moment to such unfair, 
insulting discrimination !” 

This intimates that in future China 
will insist upon the principles embodied 
in the “ favored nation” article of our 
existing treaties with her, and upon reci- 
procity of treatment. To the first she 
already has a right, yet a right which 
has been violated by us at every point. 


Yet cases of assisted im- | 
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Speaking to the fact, there is no relation- 
ship whatever between the stipulations 
found in our immigration treaties with 
China and the Acts of Congress which 
enforce Chinese labor exclusion, and 
which could never have been passed but 
for those treaties. ‘The briefest compar- 
ison will make this evident, to our shame. 


The treaty of 1880, which alone is now - 


in force, provided that the United States 
should have the power to “regulate, 
limit, or suspend the immigration of 
Chinese laborers, but not to prohibit it 
altogether ; that Chinese laborers already 
in the United States should be free to 
remain, and to travel to and from it at 
- will; that all other classes of Chinese 
should be at liberty to enter and reside 
within the country, and pursue their 
avocations without molestation ; and that 
Chinese of every class, while within the 
United States, should be granted all the 
rights, privileges, and immunities of citi- 


zens or subjects of the most favored 


nation.” This last is the “ most favored 
nation ” article. And it was further stip- 
ulated that any action taken by the 
United States under and by virtue of the 
treaty should be ‘“‘ reasonable in charac- 
ter.” This treaty was proclaimed, and 
thus became a part of the supreme law 
of the land, October 5, 1881. 

Under pretext of giving effect to it, a 
law “suspending” all Chinese immi- 
gration for a term of twenty years was 
passed in March, 1882, which was 
- promptly vetoed by President Arthur, 
upon the ground that ‘“ suspension ” for 
such a term was prohibition, which was 
specifically forbidden in the treaty. He 
might have added that the Government 
had no power to “suspend ” “ all Chi- 
- nese immigration,” but only that of labor- 
ers. In May of the same year another 
law was passed, and signed, which sus- 
pended all labor immigration for a term 
of ten years, permitted those here to re- 
main, and forbade the naturalization of 
Chinese. This last was in direct viola- 
tion of the “favored nation” article in 
the treaty, and hence illegal and invalid. 
This Act contained many other stipula- 
tions which were manifestly unreason- 
able, and also in conflict with the “ fa- 
vored nation” rights of the Chinese. 
Thus, no Chinese laborer who had revis- 
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ited his native land could return unless 
he possessed, in this country, a living 
wife, parent, or child, or real estate to 
the value of one thousand dollars. In 
1888 this was further amended by strik- 
ing out all permission to return here, 
forbidding the issue of certificatés-grant- 
ing the privilege, and declaring those 
already in the hands of Chinese invalid. 
Under the operations of this amendment 
many Chinese, among whom were wealthy 
merchants who had secured certificates 
and revisited China, found themselves 
forced to sacrifice their property in this 
country and to remain on the other side 
of the Pacific. A literal trap had been 
sprung upon them by the authority of 
the United.States. It is quite unneces- 
sary to remind the reader that this dis- 
graceful act was in violation of a specific 
pledge contained in the treaty, and hence 
wholly illegal. 
Subsequently other acts and amend- 
ments were passed, each, if possible, 
more degrading to the Chinese and out- 
rageous upon our part than its prede- 
cessors. Any Chinaman found in the 
country without warrant to be here was 
to be punished by a year’s imprisonment 
with hard labor; any ship captain who 
landed such a Chinese in any port was 
subject to fine, imprisonment, and the 
confiscation of his vessel; under pretext 
that our officials could not discriminate 
one Chinaman from another, each was 
required to provide two or more photo- 
graphs of himself, one copy _of which 
should always be carried with him for 
purposes of identification. This is only 
a fraction of the scandalous legislation 
adopted and aimed against inoffensive 
Chinese, whose only crime was a desire 


to seek a livelihood in this land, to which 


great masses of less desirable immi- 
grants from other countries were flock- 
ing without restraint or hindrance. And 
the regulations under these various acts, 
taken with the spirit of abuse and bru- 
tality in which they were enforced, form 
a fitting climax to the shameful record. 
There is no occasion to search further 
for the causes of Chinese resentment. 
If we choose to look facts squarely in 
the face, we are forced to admit that the 
whole course of National legislation upon 
this subject has been illegal, abusive, 
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insulting, and without any excuse of 
necessity in its relation to the Chinese. 
As an exposition of the abilities, sound 
judgment, and just spirit of our National 
lawmakers, it exhibits a spirit of panic, 
of willful disregard for grave interna- 
tional interests, and of crass ignorance 
of even the commoner obligations under 
which each civilized nation must remain, 
which is a reproach and a humiliation. 
The explanation of such scandalous legis- 
lation is close at. hand. Substantially 
each act of Congress and amendment 
bearing upon this subject has had a 
member of Congress from California as 
its author. And each enactment repre- 
sents, not the sound judgment, experi- 
ence, and wisdom of a statesman, but the 
yell of the Sand Lot hoodlums of San 
Francisco, whose obsequious servants— 
in search of votes—these representatives 
have been. Wiser and abler public 
servants in the Senate and House of 
Representatives have held their peace 
and allowed or aided in the passage of 
these iniquitous bills, probably without 
even making the slight investigation 
which would demonstrate their serious 
disagreement with the treaty, for the sake 
of the control, by the party, of the ma- 
jority vote of the Pacific States. 

The various points of irritation which 
have aroused the feeling of resentment 
and promoted the boycott may be sum- 
marized and catalogued as follows: The 
discrimination against Chinese as com- 
pared with the treatment of immigrants 
of other nationalities; an inexact and 
unjust definition of the term “ laborer,” 
by which it is, in practice, made to cover 
all classes of Chinese who may seek to 
enter the United States ; habitual viola- 
tion of the favored nation article of the 
treaty; unjust, illegal, and inhuman 
treatment of Chinese subjects at ports 
of entry and within the territory of the 
United States by officers of the law. 
To these must be added another to which 
but little attention has been given in this 
country, but which there is reason to 
believe has had much to do with bring- 
ing matters to acrisis. It is the exten- 
sion of the Exclusion Act to Hawaii 
and the Philippine Islands. 

To the question what may reasonably 
be done by us to remove existing ani- 
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mosities, with their sequence, the boy- 
cott, and to renew the earlier attitude of 
confidence and friendship, the wisest 
answer is the simplest as well as the most 
radical. Abandon the entire system of 
discrimination against Chinese labor 
immigration. Deal with all labor immi- 
gration as a single question, making’ no 
exemptions and no discrimination. Un- 
less the intelligent, sober-minded citizens 
of this Nation are ready to see it over- 
loaded with an immense mass of un- 
assimilated and to a large extent indi- 
gestible aliens of the lowest, most 
ignorant and undesirable classes, the 
time has fully come when severely re- 
strictive legislation must be had. Either 
stop or check to moderate volume the 
flood of unskilled labor from all coun- 
tries. Raise the immigrant standard ; 
require brains, at least partially educated, 
as well as bone and muscle, in all those | 
who would seek a future with us. By 
carefully considered and wise legislation 
in this direction we may at once protect 
our own interests, abandon the inherently 


-vicious scheme of discriminative legisla- 


tion, unworthy of any great nation, and 
remove every cause of complaint which 
the Government and people of China 
have against us. 

If this Nation is not yet sufficiently 
wise or brave to do this, there are other 
measures within our reach, less radical, 


~which will yet go far toward relieving 


the just resentment of the Chinese, and 
which they have a plain right to demand 
of us. The restriction treaty in itself 
aroused no feeling of enmity, though it 
contains no equivalent concession. None 
was asked. It was not a bargain, but 
a gift most courteously bestowed upon 
this Nation by the Government of 
China. It frankly acknowledged that it 


could not understand the motive or as- 


sumed necessity which caused us to 
make the request; nor, for that matter, 
could we. Had we looked carefully into 
the matter, we should have been ashamed 
to make such a confession of National 
weakness and incompetence as was in- 
volved in it. But it was granted readily, 
because the stipulations which it con- 
tained were carefully guarded in order 
to protect the Chinese in their rights, 
and because their authorities had full 
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‘tographs of identification ” upon their 


confidence that any legislation taken by 
us would be in close conformity with the 
terms and spirit of the treaty. It is 
claiming little to insist that it ought to 
have been a peculiar point of honor with 
us to justify their confidence in this 
To what an extent we have 
failed has already been shown. ‘Though 
late, it is still possible to undo to a large 
extent the injustice of the past, but. some- 
thing more tangible and of practical value 
than smooth promises and assurance of 
moderate enforcement of existing laws 
and regulations will be necessary. They 
should be abandoned and repealed and 
others enacted which shall be moderate, 
reasonable, and in strict conformity to 
the terms of the treaty upon which they 
are based. We have too long insulted 
the Chinese in the enforcement of laws 
bearing heavily and unjustly upon-their 
people—laws which would never have 
stood the test of our own Supreme Court 
had they been carried before that body. 
Other changes, more in the line of 
detail, yet of imperative necessity, must 
be made. A clear understanding and 
agreement should be had with the Chi- 
nese Government upon the scope and 
interpretation of the word “laborer.” 
In the Chinese text, by which alone 
their authorities are guided, the limita- 
tions of the word are clear and unmis- 
takable. Yet the application of it here, 
to accomplish the exclusion of their peo- 
ple from our shores, has been at once 
erratic and absurd. ‘To a large extent, 
in practice, the word has been regarded 
by our officials as synonymous with 


“Chinaman.” Further, it should be dis- 


tinctly understood and fully recognized 
in the application of our immigration 
laws and regulations to individual cases 
that ali Chinamen within the jurisdic- 
tion of the United States stand upon 
precisely the same footing with aliens of 
every other nationality. The ‘ favored 
nation ” article of the treaty distinctly 


binds us to this, and yet, in practice, they 


are robbed of their “ rights, privileges, 
and immunities” at every point. We 
cannot afford to maintain a permanent 
attitude of such flagrant injustice toward 
them. Totakea single example: Why 
should Chinese in this land be compelled 
constantly to carry passports and “ pho- 
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persons, to avoid arrest and imprison- 
ment? We have no such absurd rule 
against any other foreigner, and hence 
the requirement is in violation of the 
favored nation article. Similar petty 
annoyances and robberies of-the rights 
and privileges of the Chinese could be 
cited almost without limit, and instances 


of injustice, treaty violation, and childish 


impertinence toward those who have a 


‘perfect right to be among us, sufficient 


to fill a large volume. 

Another change, somewhat radical in 
character, is here suggested, which would 
go far towards removing every reason- 
able complaint, if coupled with the 
changes already proposed. 
also relieve our officials here of duties 
which they have both confessed and 
demonstrated their unfitness and inca- 
pacity to perform. Transfer this entire 
business of determining who are and 


‘who are not entitled to admission to this 
country, under the terms of our treaty | 


with China, supplemented by our laws, 
to the other shore of the Pacific. Estab- 
lish at Hongkong and Shanghai immi- 
gration bureaus, with competent officers 
and interpreters, make it their duty to 
investigate the cases of would-be immi- 
grants, and to issue certificates to such 


as have the right of entry, which certifi- — 


cates should be final and conclusive. 


‘Forbid captains of vessels to receive 


Chinese passengers for any port in the 
United States who are unprovided with 
such documents. Substantially the en- 


tire Chinese immigration comes from a 


small area—not larger than Long Island 


—near Canton, and all embark either at 


Hongkong or Shanghai. Hence but 
two such bureaus would be necessary, 
the facts upon which to reach a decision 
whether a given Chinaman is or is not 
a laborer would be close at hand and 


easily secured, and a large number of 


Chinese, inoffensive yet belonging to 


the forbidden class, would be spared — 


what to them is an enormous: expense 
and many undeserved hardships to which 


they are now subjected. And many be- . 


longing to the other classes—students, 
merchants, and travelers—who are now, 
through ignorance, stupidity, and preju- 


dice, illegally turned back from our 
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ports would easily demonstrate and gain 


their right of entry. Such a system 


honestly and efficiently enforced would 
relieve both the Chinese and ourselves 
of many causes of irritation, and it is 
believed that the cost of it would be less 
than that of the bungling and wholly 
unsuitable arrangements now in force. 
It ought to be added that an incomplete 
system of inspection of Chinese immi- 
grants was in operation at the ports 
named years ago. The duty of inspec- 
tion devolved upon the Consul, who 
charged a small fee for his services. It 
was hastily and carelessly drawn, ineffi- 
ciently carried out, degenerated into a 
mere opportunity for “graft,” and was 
‘abandoned. No fee should be allowed; a 
special officer independent of the Consul 
should be appointed to the duty, and 
paid a suitable salary. Honesty and 
efficiency are still obtainable, and with 
them such a system of investigation at 


the port of embarkation would be a very © 


great improvement over the existing ar- 
rangements. 

It is difficult to discover either reason 
' or excuse for the extension of the Chi- 
nese Exclusion Act to Hawaii and the 
Philippine Islands. In so doing Con- 
gress has deprived the employers in the 
former territory of their best and only 
sufficient source of labor, against their 
earnest and repeated protest and peti- 
tion, and brought the development of 
the resources of the islands to a stand- 
still. The natives, now less than 30,000 
in number and steadily dying out of the 
land, are insufficient and worthless as 
laborers. There is not even a faint 
prospect of any appreciable emigration 
of our own people or of Europeans as 
workingmen to Hawaii. Only the laborer 
of the Far East is either available or 
efficient, and he has been shut out. To 
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a far larger extent are these statements 
true of conditions in the Philippines, 
In spite of any or all of the rose-colored 
statements which have been made con- 
cerning the climate and conditions of 
life in that archipelago, the white man 
cannot live there as a laborer. The 
native population is at once inefficient 
and insufficient for the proper develop- 
ment of the enormous resources of those 
islands. For more than a century a 
least the Chinese have furnished to a 
very large extent the merchants, bankers, 
business men, and laborers for all the 
groups of islands which make up what is 
called the Malayan Archipelago, and. 
especially for the Philippines. For our 
own interests there the continued service 
of the Chinese is an absolute necessity. 
There will be no development of those 
islands if it is to be accomplished only 
by white immigration. Yet there too 
Congress has shut off the only supply of 
labor, and has angered far more deeply 
than is generally supposed the Chinese 
who by long occupation had almost 
acquired a prescriptive right there in so 
doing. Surely no principle was involved 
which made this legislation, as regards 
Hawaii and the Philippines, necessary. 
Surely, if Congress may enact discrimi- 
native legislation between the islandic’ 
territories and continental portions of 
the United States in tariff matters, for 
the protection of our manufacturers in 
the latter, it may, and with greater show 


of wisdom, take a similar course in ques- 
‘tions of labor immigration. 


At least, in. 
justice alike to the Chinese and our own 
people, it should not exclude labor from 
wide areas of the United States in which 
it is imperatively needed. The Hawaiian 
and Philippine territories should be re- 
served from the operations of the Act of 
Congress of April 29, 1902. ae 
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THE EXODUS FROM PHILISTLA 


BY ERNEST HAMLIN ABBOTT 


of Directors of his Association, an 
Assistant Secretary justly character- 


I’ talking with me about the Board 


ized the men that are generally found. 


serving as directors of Young Men’s 
Christian Associations throughout the 
country. ‘They are,” he said, “ what 
are called prominent men.” 

Those eminently respectable members 
of the community who pay taxes, thrive 
in business, and _ contribute to the 
churches, usually look with favor upon 
the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion. Most of them are of charitable 
inclination. ‘They therefore regard be- 
nignly the institution which will exert 
upon the young men of the community 
an “uplifting” influence. If they are 
satisfied that the Association is con- 
ducted with prudence, they respond gen- 
erously to requests for subscriptions for 
its support, and, as a rule, when called 
upon to serve as directors, give of their 
time and thought ungrudgingly. I call 
to mind at random five of the Associa- 
tions I have visited; the president of 
one Association is the largest employer 
of labor in the city, and has given the 


Association a costly building; of the 


second Association the president is the 
highest resident officer of the corpora- 
tion which is the foundation of the city’s 
prosperity, and he has assisted materi- 
ally in the very beneficial reorganization 
_ of the Association ; the president of the 
third Association is president of a strong 
oil company ; the man who is president 
of the fourth is connected with a pros- 
perous concern; and of the fifth the 
president is a manufacturer whose name 
is of almost National repute, both for 
the goods he produces and for the assist- 
ance he lends to religious and philan- 
thropic enterprises. 

Of the employed officers—that is, the 
_ paid secretaries—five, of whose history I 


1 This is the second of three articles on the Youn 
Men’s Christian Association, written as a result o 
travel and observation. The first of these articles 
appeared under the title “‘ Christian Pagans,” in The 

utlook for December 16, 


know something, come to my mind: 
one had been a life insurance agent, 
one a traveling salesman, one an iron- 
molder, one the paymaster of a mill, and 
one had been in business. 

With a single exception—that of the 
iron-molder—all of these ten men be- 
long, either as employers or employees, 
to what are usually termed the commer- 
cial classes. ‘They are not exceptional ; 
they are typical of the men who, whether 
by gratuitous service or by profession, 
are carrying on the work of the Young 
Men’s Christian Associations in Amer- 
ica. Under such leaders the Associa- 
tion has been endowed with the. com- 
mercial temperament. Its standards of 
success are, or until lately have been, 
the standards recognized as valid in 
commercial circles; its ethical point of 
view, that of the tradesman; its under- 
standing of its duties toward society, 
that of the ordinary capitalist ; its relig- 


ion, that of a practical man of affairs. 


There is nothing derogatory in candidly 
recognizing this fact (The inhabitants 
of Philistia are good, wholesome people, 
even if their country is provincial. ‘The 
fact that the Young Men’s Christian 
Association is. a product of Philistia is 
very greatly to their credit. 

- The standards of success which Asso- 
ciations generally accept have the advan- 
tage of being intelligible. The blank 
forms on which Association secretaries 
are supposed to write their annual re- 
ports to the International Committee 
keep the employed officers throughout 
the year continually asking themselves, 
‘How many?” ‘Their answer is the 
measure of their success. A new. build- 
ing, costing twice as much as the old 
one, is a cause for congratulation. A 
great increase in membership is a source 
of gratification. As one secretary put 
it to me, in comparing the Associations 
of two cities, “‘ The B—— building is_ 
touching a much larger number of men 
than the S building.” According 


to these standards, of two situations, that 
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where a larger number of men “blow 
into the building” is a preferable site for 
Association headquarters. 

The ethical point of view heretofore 
prevalent in the Young Men’s Christian 
Association is entirely respectable. The 
young man who doesn’t do wrong, who 
avoids temptation and is not a stumbling- 
block to a weaker brother, who is steady 
and industrious, and who keeps his body 
vigorous, is doing about all that, from 
this point of view, can be expected of 
him. ‘To smoke is morally dangerous— 
at least so questionable that it is not 
wise to allow members to smoke in the 
Association building. ‘To fulfill one’s 
civic duties is, on the other hand, a 
matter that does not seem to concern a 
young man’s character—at least not to 


concern it so vitally.as to make the 


‘ influence of the Association ordinarily a 
power for civic improvement. 

The relation of the Association to the 
great social movements of the time has 
heretofore been generally one of aloof- 
ness. It is true that the Association has 
established educational classes especially 
for workingmen; but they are individ- 
ualistic in purpose; they are used as 
means for benefiting individual working- 
men, not as a contribution to the solution 
of the great labor problem. As a rule, 
the Association has had no share in 
establishing more wholesome relations 
between employers and employed; it 
has taken no part in the struggle for an 
industrial democracy. I visited. two 


Associations in New England which had. 


the reputation of unusual success in 
establishing cordial relationships with 
organized labor. In one case, I had 
been told, the city had decided to estab- 
lish classes for apprentices; and the 
unions had asked the Young Men’s 
Christian Association to take it up, for 
then it would be “ onthe square.” After 
a visit to that city, I discovered that a 
small association: of engineers—not in 
any sense a trade-union—had approved 
a class in steam engineering, and that 


the master plumbers, not employees but 


employers of labor, had asked for classes 
in plumbing. In the .other city, where 
labor is highly organized, and where the 
Secretary spoke to me not only of the 
great importance of the industrial prob- 
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lem but also of the friendliness of the | , 
laboring men to the Association, I found — 
that the Secretary of the Central Labor | 
Union did not know the Association’s — 


Secretary, and had no opinion about the 
educational classes in the Association 
because he did not ‘know that they so 
much as existed. An 
Pennsylvania maintained a_ class 


Association in 
in 


industrial training for working boys in > 
order to increase their proficiency in > 
their trade and therefore do them the | 
service of increasing their economicvalue. © 
The Secretary of the Association, when | 


a friend of mine called his attention to 
the fact that many of these boys were 
under the age limit established by the 


child labor ‘law of the State, and there- __ 


fore could not be legally employed, 
thing about that; 


sustained is the employer of these boys ; 


it would offend him deeply for us to dis- 


continue the class, and besides we should 
lose our hold on these boys. Nothing 
could better illustrate the traditional 
attitude taken by Associations generally 


of serviceability toward individuals and_ 


irresponsibility toward social conditions. 
It is the attitude of the benevolent capi- 
talist. The social ethics of the Asso- 
ciation is by inheritance the social ethics 
of the business world. 

Similarly, the religion of the Associa- 
tion has been, and to a great extent still 
is; individualistic. To “touch” or to. 
“reach” men has been its aim. Its 
conception of the service it could render 
individual men, as I have tried to show 
in a preceding article, has been broad; 
it has embraced service to men’s bodies’ 


as well as to their souls, a service for 


this life as well as for the life to come. 
The conception of a social Christianity, 
however, has been alien to the Associa- 
tion. Its religion -has been a masculine, 
efficient, business religion. | 

Even in its relation to the churches the 
Association has been individualistic. As 
an undenominational body, it has drawn 
into its service men of diverse creeds. 
It has, therefore, been a force for relig- 
ious unification. It has acted, however, 
almost. solely upon church members, 
rarely upon churches as such. In many 


replied to this effect: We cannot do any-_ 
the gentleman 
provides the fund by which this class is 
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cities the Association building, being 
central. in situation, has become the 
meeting-place of the local clergymen ; 
but .usually these clergymen meet as 
‘individuals engaged in a common call- 
ing, not as representatives of a united 


body of churches. Not once to my 
knowledge has the Association under- 


taken to establish out of this customary 
meeting any organic connection with the 
churches represented. ‘The very pro- 
gressive and -efficient Secretary of an 
Association in the Middle West assured 
me, in the course of a conversation, that 
the relation of the Association to the 
ministers of the city was “ cordial ;”’ and 
in answer to a question explained that 
there was “no co-operation with minis- 
ters any more than with doctors and 
lawyers.” ‘This he seemed to regard as a 
perfectly satisfactory state of affairs ; in- 
deed, as rather a sign of a progressive and 
broad spirit,untrammeled by ecclesiastical 
prejudice. A secretary of more conven- 


~ tional type would be just as individual- 


istic, but less consciously so. In most 
cities which I have visited the secretary 
cultivates the acquaintance of the min- 
ister who.can be made useful to the Asso- 
ciation by delivering Sunday afternoon 
addresses, or leading a Bible class, or 


~ responding agreeably to notices concern- 


ing young men recommended to his 
church ; and troubles himself little with 
any other ministers or their churches. 
So long as he is careful not to offend 
them, and succeeds in avoiding opposi- 
tion from them or competition with them, 
he regards his obligation to them as 
canceled. Most Associations are as 
addicted to religious individualism as 
they are devoid -of esthetic sensibility 
and of social conscience. 

~The individualistic tradition of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association is not 
so much wrong as it is limited. It has 
marked a period of amazing growth in 
the Association. That period is draw- 
ing to a close, and a new period is be- 
ginning. As to whether this new period 
will likewise be one of growth in num- 
bers it would be hazardous to venture 
an opinion. It will be marked, however, 
by a new, and I believe wholesome, 
development in the Association’s tradi 
tion, There is beginning to appear in 
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the Associations what may be termed a 
social consciousness. In some Associ- 
ations it is already manifest in a high 
degree. These are the Associations 
which bear evidence of the greatest 
vitality, and which are leaders in what- 
ever development the Associations are 
undergoing in this country. I can sketch 


some phases of this development only in - 


the broadest outline. It is not without 
significance that in those regions where 
college men are to be found in consider- 
able numbers among the employed offi- 
cers, this development seems to have 
received its greatest impetus; and that 


perhaps it has reached its most advanced 


stage in the Middle West. 

The most obvious direction in which 
this new social consciousness might seek 
practical results is in the relation already 
existing between the Association and the 
churches. The fact that the Associa- 
tion has from almost the beginning made 
membership in some church a condition 
of voting or holding office in the Associ- 
ation has given- the Association the 
opportunity to offer itself as an agent of 
the churches. In one city the Associ- 
ation has acted on that opportunity. It 
called together the ministers of the city, 
proposed a plan for the formation of a 
representative committee through which 
the churches could take concerted ac- 
tion, and unobtrusively suggested a pro- 


gramme which that committee might fol-. 


low. As a consequence, two pieces of 
work were undertaken. Oue was the con- 
duct of a series of religious meetings ina 
theater, under the direction of most of the 


Protestant churches in the city acting fed- - 


erally. ‘The other was the conduct of a 
Bible class, the members of which were 
elected, two from each of the co-operat- 
ing churches, and were expected, if not 
explicitly pledged, to conduct similar 
Bible classes in their respective churches. 
In this undertaking the Association 
acted, so to speak, as executive secre- 
tary. Forits pains it received as reward 


no direct additions to its membership; 


it directly “‘ reached” not a single man. 
That it received its reward in new and 
in some cases unprecedented support 
from the churches is incidental. The 
essential fact is that the Association had 
abandoned its traditional measure of 
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success, and had become, for the ‘time, 
an instrument solely for the service of 
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growing sense of social obligation. In 
doing this it is rendering a service not 


the churches. In another city the As- *so much to individual boys as it is, first, 


sociation has participated in a more 
loosely organized joint undertaking of 
the churches in a much more extended 
territory, serving somewhat similarly as 
an executive body. In a third city the 
Association, instead of organizing a 
formal movement among the churches, 
has sent out men, two by two, to various 
churches, to assist in helding meetings, 
at the expense of the Association, within 
the churches themselves. In this case 
the churches, rather than the Associ- 
ation, received directly the benefit of 
the service which the Association ren- 
dered. In each of these three instances 
the Association recognized its obligation 
to serve not merely individual men, but 
also the churches as churches. 

With other agencies besides the 
churches certain Associations are finding 
that they ought to have organic connec- 
tion. In some cities, for example, there 
are clubs established for working boys. 
At the same time the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Associations have formed “ junior 
departments ” for boys too young for 
the regular Association ; they have sep- 
arate rooms, in some cases separate 


buildings, for the boys; they have “ Boys’ 


Work Directors,” chosen for their talent 
in dealing with boys. Ordinarily, while 
the boys who frequent the Association’s 
“junior department ” might very natu- 


rally drift into full Association member- 


ship, the sort of boys for whom the Boys’ 
Clubs are established would not become, 
as they grew older, members of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association. 
Naturally, therefore, the Associations 
which have not yet highly developed 
their sense of social responsibility have 
regarded these Boys’ Clubs with nothing 
more than friendliness. In two New 
England cities which I visited, however, 
the Association has taken charge of the 
Boys’ Club. It has done this in neither 
case with any expectation of self-aggran- 
dizement, and with very little expecta- 
tion of “ reaching,” as they say, individual 
boys in any such way as the Association 
can do in the “ junior department.” It 
has in each case assumed responsibility 
for the Boys’ Club in response to this 


i 


to a neighboring organization, and, sec- 


ond, to the community. 

In somewhat similar fashion the Asso- 
ciation secretaries have established rela- 
tions with other agencies for wholesome- 
ness—in one case, for instance, with a 
public library; in another with certain 
social settlements. 

Association secretaries who are thus 
feeling their way out of the condition of 
institutional isolation established by the 
tradition of individualism are doing so 
in response to a change that is gradu- 
ally, perhaps vaguely, coming over their 
conception of Christianity. The concep- 
tion which is taking its place in their 
subconsciousness might perhaps be stated 
thus: If to be a Christian is to live 


under the influence of Jesus, then soci- © 


ety, as well as individuals, can be made 
Christian by being brought under the 
influence of Jesus. Individuals who are 
not Christians may thus be members of 
a community which is on the whole 
Christian ; for that community is Chris- 
tian which acts organically according to 
Christian principles. Its treatment of 
dependent classes, for instance, will be 
of one sort if, as a community, it is 
Christian, of another sort if, as a com- 
munity, it is not. Perhaps it is the busi- 
ness of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation not merely to uphold an ideal 
for individuals to conform to, but also 
to aid society: to conform to that ideal. 
It is at least in the general spirit out 
of which such a conception of Chris- 
tianity grows that some secretaries are 
doing their work. One, for instance, 
has made a sociological study of certain 
aspects of the life of the city in which 
he is working. Several have made at- 
tempts, remarkably successful, in bring- 
ing employers and employees together 
on acommon ground for better mutual 
understanding. One Association has 
held receptions, at each of which the 
officers of a different factory in the 
city met with their employees. Other 


Associations have formed clubs for the 


study of local municipal conditions 
and for the promotion of municipal im- 
provements. One Secretary succeeded 
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in establishing public playgrounds. An- 
other, regarded as one of the first citi- 
zens in-his city, has gathered about him 

a group of men who have profoundly 


influenced the progress of civic improve- 


ment. To that group is due the estab- 
lishment, for example, of public baths. 


This group of men gathered together 
under the influence of the Young Men’s . 
Christian Association induced _ the 


Chamber of Commerce to employ a spe- 
cial officer to suggest improvements in 
industrial conditions. As aconsequence 
of this officer’s tactful enterprise, condi- 
tions in one factory were so changed 
that whereas formerly men could work 


only four or five years, now they can 


work indefinitely ; and in another, where 


AFTER 


SYMPOSIUM 


the heat prevented men iin more 
than twenty minutes at a time, conditions 
were changed to permit them to work 
comfortably in eight-hour shifts. An- 
other Association has a representative 
regularly present at the sessions of the 
Juvenile Court. 

According to the individualism | of 
Philistia, there is no religion in all -this. 
A kindly old native of that country, while 


discussing one of these Associations, in 


which in the old days he had been of 
great influence, remarked repeatedly that 
it had lost its spiritual character: “Good 
work,” he said, in reprobation, “ but not 
spiritual work.” He did not explain, 
perhaps he could not have explained, 
what he meant. 


THE SYMPOSIUM 


BY SARA ANDREW SHAFER 


RS. Keziah Dew sat on her 
M porch in the sweet June dusk. 

Moths were whirring among 
the pale honeysuckle blossoms. The 
air was faint with the blended odors of 
a midsummer night. The blue flame of 
the great sun, Vega, palpitated with an 
unwonted radiance among a thousand 
skyey splendors. All the eternities of 


- the past and of the future spoke in the 


everlasting voices of the stars. 

The New Minister sat on the lowest 
step leading gardenward. Half-way 
between him and the stout comeliness 
of Mrs. Dew the slim figure of Patience 
Dew showed against the honeysuckle, as 
if she were a larger, fairer blossom. 
When a firefly flashed his lamp in one 
brief upward ecstasy, the girl’s hair gave 
back an answering light, and her eyes 
glowed, looking starward. 

The Women’s Missionary Socinien of 
the Point had had an annual reunion 
that afternoon. A Symposium it had 
been called, at the suggestion of the wife 
of the Baptist minister. She had been 
graduated with honors by a co-educa- 
tional university, and less favored women 
naturally recognized the uplift of her 
every proposition. They felt, therefore, 


that the meeting had gained an added 


dignity from the more imposing word, 
and that the Point had gained distinctly 
in culture from the paper which had 
been the chief feature of the Symposium. 
In it Mrs. Bascom, the leader of the 
Baptist contingent, had let her light 
shine upon the subject of Eastern Relig- 
ions, which she handled in what every- 
body felt to be a remarkable and illumi- 
nating manner. As the reading went 
on, and the perils of the heathen became 
more and more imminent, more than one 
good woman cast about in her mind for 


some new way to exercise an economy - 


already rigid to the point of immobility, 
in order that the united offering of her 
own particular branch of the church uni- 

versal might be enlarged. Shorter essays 
upon the manners and beliefs of various 
missionary fields aroused a still greater 
interest. Many women prayed for those 
benighted with all the fervor of their 
good and tender hearts. Hymns were 
sung to the accompaniment of the reed 
organ which stood in the First Church 
basement—‘ Coronation,” ‘“‘Greenland’s 
icy,” and “ Blest be the tie.” These had 
been followed by a very agreeable social 
hour, during which coffee of the perfect 


flavor which was the pride of the First 


Church ladies was served, together with 


eter 
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so many kinds of sandwiches and cakes 
that no one present had cared for any 
supper later on. 

The New Minister had dropped in for 
a cup of coffee, but he had also been 
quite ready for his supper later. The most 
austere of men had perforce left off his as- 
ceticism had he been placed face to face 
with the temptations of Mrs. Dew’s table 
' three times a day. The New Minister 
was no ascetic, but a man; young and 


hopeful, with plenty of red corpuscles in 
his blood, and plenty of eager faith in 


his good and honest heart. He was 
also in so far a favorite of fortune as 
to be accepted as an inmate of Mrs. 
Dew’s family, during good behavior and 
upon nominal terms. 

“It was a very large and enthusiastic 
gathering,” the New Minister said. He 
was trying to think of the Symposium. 
In reality he was imagining how Patience 
Dew’s dark lashes must curl as her eyes 
were lifted skyward inthe gloom. Mrs. 
Dew cleared her throat. 

‘‘T was never one to speak in meet- 
ing,” she began. ‘‘ For meeting it was, 
call it by whatever fancy name ‘they 
please; but neither am I one to sit like 
a bucket with the lid off, and take what- 
ever is poured into me, and nothing 
said. I’ve tried to jam my square views 
into round holes for fifty-eight years, 
without any too great success. I don’t 
wish to influence anybody’s beliefs, but 
to-night I feel as if I’d simply got-to 
speak out. Niece Patience, I wish you’d 
stayed at home to tea,to-night! {don’t 
say I am right, and I don’t say I am 
wrong, but I am going to devote ten 


minutes—as the leader said—to express- 


ing my views, and it’s more than likely 
that some of them won’t be suitable 
for children to hear.” 

‘“‘T am twenty-two, Aunt Keziah.” 

“Tempus does a deal of forgitting, I 
know,” marveled Mrs. Dew. “But 
twenty-two! However, there we sat, 
sixty-odd women, the whole livelong 
afternoon. Not a stitch set, not a cherry 
preserved, not a weed pulled or a rose- 
bush _hellebored, not one earthly useful 
thing done while Mrs. Doctor Bascom 
reeled off pages upon pages of the hard- 
est kind of words, about places we 
shouldn’t know if we stepped on them, 
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and beliefs we don’t know any more 
about than they do about ours. We 
weren’t even resting, for though I am a 
member of the Old First, as all my folks 
have been since an Old First there was, 
I do say that the chairs we sat on are a 
disgrace ; mourning-benches, every one 
of them, as far as aching joints and creak- 
ing bones can mourn. An inch cut off 
their legs and a little slope to their 


. backs couldn’t injure our piety any great, 


and it does seem to me that when 
a lot of women, doing their own work, 
most of them, with old folks or babies 
to take care of, get together to Sympo- 
sium the Lord’s dealings with his own 
children, it would please him full as 
well to see us made comfortable as to 
behold us sacrificing our bodies like we 
did. 

“T didn’t get mate out of any of the 
papers, but I did seem to realize, through 


all the long words they pronounced so 


glib, and I forgot so quick, that for his 
own good pleasure, and because it 
seemed to him best, the good Lord had 
seen fit to let a great many people be 
born in those countries, and to grow up 
to believe the things Mrs. Doctor Bascom 
told about, and even to understand the 
hard words. It may seem to me that 
he’d done better by them to send them 
direct to the Point, where they’d have 
learned the English language, and the 
value of soap and baking-powder; but 
he didn’t, and I don’t know but it’s some 
presumptuous for us to be rolling up our 
eyes and thinking we have the whole 
thing. And I can’t say but it comes 
very near being rude to him to tell him 
what to do with the souls he has made, 
and to hint that he’d be mighty apt to 
let them go to ruin without our advice 
and entreaty. I don’t go down to Jona- 
than Dew’s and beg and beseech him 
not to burn Patience alive, and I don’t 
look for anybody to come here and en- 
treat me not to put poison in the Minis- 
ter’s coffee. But wouldn’t that be polite- 


ness itself beside the things we accuse 
our heavenly Father of doing ? : 
“The Lord is a gentleman, through and 
through, and I, for one, hate to see him 
treated as if he couldn’t be trusted to 
do what’s right without our interference. 
’"Tain’t right, ’tain’t fair, and I wonder at 
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his patience wlinin I think of all the im- 
pudence he gets. 

“T never spoke in meeting but once. 
It was after somebody’d been pleading 
for the Ministerial Education Fund. He 
said this, and that, and the minister’s 
wife we had then was in my mind, and 
I got up, and says I: 

“ ¢ We’re all friends, having been born 
and raised in Standish County, and 
most of us right here at the Point, and 
if the Point isn’t like the kingdom of 
- heaven in every particular, it is in one. 
The secrets of all hearts are revealed, 
and there’s nothing hidden that is not 
made manifest as fast as we can find it 
out and spread the glad tidings. You 
all know me and all about me. A widow 
with means is the way you describe me, 
and that is exactly whatI am. All of 
the means don’t belong to the widow part 
of me, for I had right smart before ifr. 
Dew married me. What come from his 
side I aim to spend as he would have 
spent it, so you can put my name down 
for twenty-five dollars, the same as usual. 
I happen to have a hundred lying by, 
and so seventy-five, that came from my 


side, I shall give to the Salvation Army — 


as expressing my views at the present 
moment, In September I shall have 
another extra hundred, and that I will give, 
glad and free, to any theological seminary 
whatever that will agree to let the stu- 
dents see a little of real life and learn at 
first hand what common mortals have to 
face arid fight with, and not pamper them 
up to think they’re made of different 
clay from the men and women that sit 
in the pews. Let the boys know what 
it means to earn a dollar by hard work, 

and what it means not to have a decent 
coat. Let them know what it is to stand 
friendless before the temptations of a 
great city, where, if the good folks ain’t 
on the lookout to welcome strangers, the 
bad ones are. Let them even go to the 
theater, and the races, and play cards. 
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You’ll have fewer empty pews and fewer 
lifeless churches, I presume to say. /Vow 


the only thing the poor lads are permitted 


to do is to flirt, and that’s the reason they 
all come out of the seminaries conceited 
with themselves and in love with some 


pretty face that may or may not be cut 
out for a minister’s wife.’ 


‘‘T never was asked to speak in meet. 
ing again ! 

“It must be the weather that’s upset 
me so. That cloud that has been gath- 


ering since five o’clock has blotted out 


all the stars, and I do seem to hear 
thunder. Patience, child, you’d better 
run on home before the storm breaks.” 

Patience stood up, and so did the New 
Minister. ‘I -will walk home with your 
niece,” he said. “‘Good-night, Mrs. Dew.” 

They strolled down. the quiet street. 
At the Point, an economy not altogether 
praiseworthy paid for the lighting of the 
oil street-lamps only on nights on which 
no moonlight might be expected. This 
night being the nineteenth of the month, 
the Almanac had announced that the 
moon would be in its first quarter, and 
it had, therefore, been a waste of money 
to pay for extra lights. That clouds 
now obscured the skies was not the fault 
of the Town Council. 

“Mrs. Dew has great originality,” ob- 
served the New Minister. “Her ideas 


are always stimulating, but her Premises 


are often wrong.” 
“Yes,” said Patience Dew. 
. «We do not all come out of the Sem- 


inary—engaged—or—in love—” he went . 


on. ‘Some of us hold our ideals high 


and sweet until we are sure that we have 


found them.” 


“Yes?” Patience quickened her step 


a little. 

‘But when we have—oh, Patience !” 
In all his life the New Minister would 
never rise to the eloquence of that mo- 
ment. 

‘“‘ Yes,” said Patience Dew. 
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THE WAR AND THE LAW: 


national law raised by the re- 

cent conflict in the Far East are 
recalled by the appearance of a portly 
volume in which the effort is made to 
analyze with precision and a studied 
reference to authority each of the several 
points involved, and to ascertain, in the 
light of similar previous controversies, 
in how far the action taken by the bel- 
ligerents was compatible with the law of 
nations. So far as concerns Japan, the 
writers, two English barristers, find little 
to criticise. ‘Throughout the war her 
attitude has been one of intelligent cor- 
rectness, ‘ giving nothing away,’ in the 
current phrase, but taking no liberties 
with accepted international practice.” 
Only once was she “ brought into direct 
collision with public opinion, and even 
on that occasion the voice of authority 
was almost equally divided.” ‘The ref- 
erence is to the “cutting out” of the 
Russian destroyer Reshitelni by the Jap- 
anese destroyers Asashio and Kasumi 
after Admiral Witgeft’s desperate sortie 
from Port Arthur in August, 1904. The 
Reshitelni, it will be remembered, had 
sought refuge in the neutral port of 
Chefoo, and there, after her commander 
had refused either to leave or to surren- 
der, the Japanese boarded and took pos- 
session of the vessel. Japan’s contention 
that China’s neutrality was imperfect and 
applicable only to places unoccupied by 
.the armed forces of either belligerent is 
described by Messrs. Smith and Sibley 
as untenable “in the domain of theory 
and even of practice.” On the. other 
hand, they concede some force to the 
plea which would exonerate Japan on 
the score of Russia’s “constant viola- 
tions of Chinese neutral territory be- 
tween the Great Wall and the Liau 
River ” and “ disregard of the neutrality 
of the treaty port of Niuchuang.” For 
“the definition of a neutral is zz dello 
medius ; and if in fact.one belligerent, by 
consent or othérwise, is constantly de- 


[os numerous questions in inter- 
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riving military advantages by infringe- 
ment of neutrality, his enemy is not 


.bound to acquiesce indefinitely in such 


a state of affairs.” At the same time, 
so far as the Reshitelni incident is a 
question between the belligerents, the 
writers deem Japan clearly i in the wrong. 
It is further their opinion that, asa result 
of this case and others, both Japan and 
Russia are entitled to enter claims 
against China for permitting infractions 
of her neutrality. “The only conceiva- 
ble excuse for China is her weakness, 
though it may be questioned whether 
this excuse avails.” 

-Russia’s treatment of neutral shipping 
is unreservedly condemned, and the 
writers are no less severe in their ob- 
servations on the proclamation placing . 
food and coal in the category of absolute 
contraband articles. They hold, however, 
that the concession of September, 1904, 
transferring food to the class of provis- 
ional contraband, “brought Russian 
practice into line with the best opinions.”’ 
Another count against Russia is based 
on the passage of the Bosphorus by the 
Petersburg and the Smolensk, denounced 
as an evasion of treaty obligations ; and 
on the way these volunteer cruisers sub- 
sequently exercised the right of visitation 
and search, which, the studentis reminded, 
should be exercised only (1) by vessels 
commissioned by their sovereign ; (2) over 
neutral mercantile vessels ; (3) upon the 
high seas, or within the territorial waters 
of the belligerent or his enemy, The 
question of territoriality reappears in the 
discussion of the use of mines and tor- 
pedoes. Up tothe present no limitations 
have been set to the employment of these 
deadly instruments of warfare, but, as 
Messrs. Smith and Sibley suggest, the tor- 
pedoing of the British steamer Hipsang, 
and the loss of the Japanese war-ship. 
Hatsuse by striking a mine far beyond 
the traditional three-mile limit, make very 
evident the urgent necessity for action 
to safeguard the right of neutrals to 
navigate the high seas without inviting | 
destruction. On the supposition that 
coast territoriality is governed by the 
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distance to which cannon-shot carries, it 
is here argued that artilleryimprovements 
‘have extended the limit from three to 
fifteen miles, in which case the Hatsuse 


was blown up in territorial waters and 


no blame can attach to Russia from the 
point of view of international law. In 
this connection is recalled United States 
Consul Graham’s protest to Sir Philip 
Wodehouse on the capture of the Sea 
Bride by the Alabama, August, 1863: 
“TI believe there is no law defining the 
word ‘coast’ other than international 
law. That law has always limited neutral 


waters to the fighting distance from land, 


which, upon the invention of gunpowder, 
was extended to a distance of three nau- 
tical miles from land on a straight coast, 
and by the same rule, since the invention 
of Armstrong rifled cannon, to at least 
-six miles.” The throwing of projectiles 
from balloons is similarly-a matter requir- 
ing attention on account of the expiration 


of the five-year probationary period dur-— 


ing which the Hague Peace Conference 
signatories agreed not to put balloons to 
such a use. Of importance, likewise, is 
the question of the use of wireless teleg- 
raphy in war, a subject here discussed 
with “ espionage,” and concerning which 
the writers are of the opinion that hence- 
forth operators not identified with the 
public forces of either belligerent ‘are 
not unlikely to be treated as spies by 


the belligerent to whom their presence 
is offensive.” 

Nearly one hundred and fifty pages 
are devoted to the two topics “ The 
Law of Blockade ” and “ International 
Arbitration,” the North Sea tragedy fur- 
nishing the occasion for an exhaustive 
survey of the history and possibilities of 
international arbitration. Citing Mr. 
W.. E. Hall’s openly expressed belief that 


arbitration is successful only when rel- 
atively unimportant matters are in dis- 


pute, itis justly claimed that “the North 
Sea crisis was hardly a case where the 
matter at stake was unimportant, nor 
did it exhibit much analogy to the sub- 
ject matter of previously successful arbi- 
trations,” and that the success of the 


North Sea reference was “all the more 


gratifying ”.in view of the fact that “the 
moment did not appear favorable for a 
recourse to arbitral methods.” The ex- 


position of the law of blockade is per- 
haps the most impressive feature of the 


work, covering all forms of blockade 
and developing the differences between 
European and American and British 
practice. Here, as elsewhere, Messrs. 


Smith and Sibley, while not always free-_ 


ing themselves from the innate bias of 
national allegiance, show a_ thorough 
acquaintance with their subject and the 
ability to treat it in a more than usually 
interesting way. 


Comment on Current Books 


: This is the fourth volume 
of of Mr. Herbert Paul’s 
ern England ‘ 

7 work, on which we have 
already commented at considerable length 
in The Outlook of March 12, 1904, and 
August 5,1905. The new volume opens with 
a survey of the Near East tangle of 1876, 
and carries its subject to the fall of the 
Gladstone Ministry in 1885. The remarks 
already made apply here, save that the move- 
ment is perhaps more leisurely, although the 
earlier directness and incisiveness still ob- 
tain. (The Macmillan Company, New York. 
$2.50, net.) 


fais ; ual, easy to be used by any one 

napsnors wishing to follow the guidance 
of the author, Mr. Silas A. Lottridge. It is 
the story of camping vacations in fields and 


A practical and convincing man- 


woods, in which the pleasures of the summer 
days are carried back to the city and cheer 
the entire year. The author photographed 
the animals and studied their ways in quiet 


leisure, obtaining some ofthe best pictures © 


we have seen. Patience and years of time 
have gone into the work. In his sketches 


of the animals he photographed Mr. Lot- 


tridge shows an attractive sanity of judg- 
ment. The woodchuck, skunk, raccoon, 
opossum, muskrat, fox, and several kinds of 
squirrels were caught by his camera, together 
with many birds. (Henry Holt & Co., New 
York. $1.75.) 


A Queen of 
Napoleon’s Court 


Désirée Bernadotte, 
Queen of Sweden, the 
subject of Catherine 
,Bearne’s chatty chronicle of high life in the 
’France of Napoleon’s was the daughter 
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of a prosperous Marseilles silk merchant. 
Betrothed at a tender age to Napoleon, she 
was jilted by him as soon as he saw his road 
clear to advancement, and was soon after- 
wards married to Bernadotte, her sister hav- 
ing previously married Napoleon’s brother 
Joseph. Her interests, as well as her hus- 
band’s, were thus closely connected with the 
great Corsican’s fortunes, and she lived to 
see the whirligig of time place her on one of 
the oldest thrones in Europe, and the lover 
of her girlhood driven into a lonely exile. 
Miss Bearne has told the story of Désirée’s 
career in France with a fullness that would 
render the perusal of her book a formidable 
undertaking were it not for the abundance 
of gossip and anecdote with which she 
lightens it. Oddly enough, but one chapter 
is given to her heroine’s Swedish experiences, 
which extended over thirty-seven years. 
(E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. $2.50, net.) 


The branch of science which 
is devoted to a comparative 
study of all forms of religion 
has already justified the saying that one who 
knows only his own religion does not know it 
well enough. The recentness of this science 
and the interest ithas awakened seem to call 
for a text-book exhibiting its genius and 
method, Mr. Louis Henry Jordan, of the 
University of Chicago, has well qualified 


Comparative 
Religion 


himself to prepare such a text-book, and pre-: 


sents this volume of over six hundred pages 
as “an adventurous literary pioneer.” It 
does not, except inan occasional and cursory 
way, undertake the actual comparison of 
religions. It is mainly descriptive of the 
distinctive method, aim, and scope of the 
new science, its genesis, its prophets and 
pioneers, its founders and masters, its schools 
and auxiliary sciences, its mental emancipa- 
tions, other achievements and growing bibli- 
ography. Whoever wishes to know “all 
about” Comparative Religion at its present 
stage will find cyclopzdic information here 
in sufficient fullness, not merely in the text 
but also in appended charts, and all carefully 
indexed for ready reference. Mr. Jordan 
has cast a comprehensive net, and incloses 
a variety of matter not indispensable to his 
subject; ¢.¢., some thirty pages of a cursory 
account of many other sciences which follow 
the comparative method, including even for- 
estry. He has not failed to evince the sub- 
stantial gain insured by his favorite science 
in a truer understanding of what religion 
really is, and in a juster appreciation not 
only of all other religions but especially of 
Christianity itself.. But the chart facing 
the title-page, and representing one-third of 
mankind as “adherents ” of Christianity, re- 
quires “adherents” to be interpreted rather 
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objectionably as a sort of legal fiction. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. $3.50, 
net.) 
Captain Mr. A. G. Bradley’s contribu- 
John Smith the English Men of 
Action Series is undeniably 
interesting, but it is extremely uncritical, 
and this albeit in its comments on those 
who have been rash enough to question 
Smith’s veracity it makes pretensions to 
critical weight. The statement that Smith’s 
personal narrative is the sole authority for 
much we know of him is correct,. but this 
does not free the biographer from the task 
of checking that narrative in the light of the . 
other original documents unearthed by mod- 
ern research. A curious illustration of Mr. 
Bradley’s disregard or ignorance of the 
results of recent scholarship is seen in his 
adoption of the traditional version of the 
massacre of the Huguenots in Florida. 
There is not even a suggestion that the valid- 
ity of this story—which represents Menen- 
dez as having hanged the settlers, with the 
inscription attached to the breast of each, 
“Not as to Frenchmen, but as to Luther- 
ans ”—has been attacked, and, in the opinion 
of the latest scholars, attacked successfully. 
Virtually all of Smith’s exploits as a crusader 
in Transylvania and as a pioneer in Virginia 
are unhesitatingly accepted, the result being 
a vivid, thrilling recital of adventure and 
achievement. As a matter of fact, when 
criticism has exhausted its darts there still 
remains sufficient glory in Smith’s career to 
stamp him one of the greatest figures in early 
colonial America, and, if only for this reason, 
Mr. Bradley might well have kept his enthu- © 
siasm under control, and have admitted the 
possibility of spots on the sun of his hero’s 
reputation. _(The Macmillan Company, New 


York. 75c.) 

a In format and in illus- 
tration Mr. Frederick S. 
Robinson’s book is sumptuous. Not least of — 
its merits is the simple, artistic cover-design in 
green and gold. The plan of putting the pic- 
tures all together at the end of ‘the work on 
separately printed plates has some obvious 
advantages, whun accompanied as here by a 
full list of the plates at the outset and refer- — 
ences throughout the ‘text. The specimens 
of ancient settles, chairs, cabinets, chests, - 
tables, and other rare pieces will excite many 
a collector’s cupidity. Mr. Robinson treats 
his subject historically, and one notes with 
wonder the slowness of the growth of English 
ideas of comfort in domestic life (until nearly 
1600 only the head of the house was supplied 
with a chair; his children and his guests 
also sat on- benches), and the rapidity with 
which beauty of design was attained after 
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the art of furniture-building was once fairly 
started. Extremely interesting also is the 
talk about secret hiding-places in cabinets. 
' While for the average general reader there 
is a good deal of dry detail and almost too 
elaborate accuracy as to dates and makers, 
the collector will find this part of the work 
valuable for reference, while the thorough- 
ness of treatment is relieved by frequent 
passages bringing out admirably the histori- 
cal associations of the subject and its pictur- 
esque aspects. Altogether the book is a 
valuable and attractive addition to the series 


“edited by Mr. Cyril Davenport and known. 


as the “Connoisseur’s Library.” (G. P. 


Putnam’s Sons, New York. $6.75.) 


Recent years have seen some capital 
contributions to the history of the 
several States of the Union, but 
few at once so full and so entertaining as 
Mr. Randall Parrish’s study of Illinois. He 
recounts, of course, the achievements of the 
early explorers, Joliet, Marquette, Hennepin, 
La Salle, Tonty, and their fellow-pathfinders 
in the wilderness; the -story of Kaskaskia 


Historic 
Illinois 


and Vincennes, of the tragedy at Fort Dear- 


_ born, and of the prolonged border warfare ; 
but he also incorporates a great deal of de- 
‘tailed information usually accessible only in 
scattered monographs. Thus, he writes of the 
mound-builders and Indian tribes of the IIli- 
nois country, the old trails and waterways, 
the forgotten Spanish invasion of 1781, the 
Mormon settlements, the murders of Joseph 
Smith and of the abolitionist Lovejoy, duel- 
ing, old-time preachers, border outlawry, and 
the coming of the steamboat and railway. 
‘His book, in a word, is encyclopedic in 
scope. No pretense is made to original re- 
search, but the authorities followed are sound, 
and there i is little to criticise. (A. C. MeClurg 
& Co., Chicago. $2.50, net.) 


The “Further Ardenne” of 
which the Rev. T. H. Passmore 
writes -is the Grand Duchy of 
Luxembourg, that tiny principality hedged 
in between Belgium, Prussia, France, and 
Lorraine. To tourists it is still very much a 
terra incognita, possibly owing to the fact, 
as Mr. Passmore suggests, that Baedeker has 
little to say about it. ‘Beaten track itinera- 
ries,” he cuttingly observes, “ have this way 
with them. I remember that a certain im- 
portant guide-book dismisses exquisite Vol- 
terra of Tuscany with a luminous note to the 
effect: ‘ Nothing worth seeing here.’” To 
inspire travelers with something of his own 
enthusiasm for the duchy is in part the pur- 
pose of his “In Further Ardenne.” But 
only in part, for it is quite obvious that he 


In Further 
Ardenne 
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has largely been animated by the sheer de- 
light of writing. In any event, we have to 
thank him for a very entertaining volume, in 
which history, legend, folk-lore, and descrip- 
tion are linked together by a mind attuned 
to the picturesque, the romantic, and—the 
humorous. Travel books are usually no 
laughing matter, at any rate in the compli- 
mentary sense, but there is more than one 
smile in each of Mr. Passmore’s three hun- 
dred pages... Nor, so easy and spontaneous 
is it, does the humor grow wearisome. It 
seems impossible for this clergyman-author 
to perceive other than the sunny side of life, 
and if in retelling the story of the duchy he ~ 
needs must touch the disagreeable at many 
points, he touches it so airily that the contact 
is scarcely felt. This, of course, is not the 
way that history, as history, should be writ- 
ten. But Mr. Passmore cheerfully disavows 
any desire to be taken seriously, and criticism 
may well keepsilence. (E. P. Dutton & Co., 
New York. $2.50, net.) — 


Julian The late Gaetano Negri, an 
ihe Apustiibi Italian statesman and scholar, 

has chosen here a subject close 
to his sympathies—a man of brilliant intellect 
and strenuous morality in revolt from a cor- 
rupted Christianity. As such the Emperor 
Julian gained from the Church of his time 
the name of ‘‘ Apostate,” which has stuck to 
him since. As such he heads a long line of 
those whom the false representatives of 
Christianity have scandalized into rejection of 
the faith presented to them so deformed and 
smirched. As the original type of the numer- 
ous class who have sought outside of the pale 
of the Church a purer ideal than they saw 
within, the life of Julian possesses an endur- 
ing interest. As a disciple of Renan, Sena- 
tor Negri was peculiarly qualified to be Ju- 
lian’s biographer. He keenly appreciates the 


moral sublimity of primitive Christianity, 


and the moral degradation that was bred 
of the adulterous alliance of the Church with 
despotic political power. He is not, how- 
ever, hindered by his admiration for the 
austere idealist who is his hero from seeing 
his faults and fallacies, and pronouncing 
“ insane ” his attempt to revitalize and purify 
an effete and corrupted paganism. Senator 
Negri’s remark that Christianity caused the 
ruin of the ancient civilization shows him 


less skilled as a philosopher than as a his- 


torian. His study of the original sources, 
both pagan and Christian, has given him an 
intimacy with Julian’s life and Julian’s world 
which imparts vitality both to his work and 
to the interest of its readers. (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York. §$5, net.) 
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Literary Illustrations Dr. James Moffat t, 
tinguished _ Biblical 
- scholars of our time, has in the volumes of 
‘this series relating to Ecclesiastes and St. 
Mark presented a small but choice assort- 
ment of gleanings from a fruitful field. Some 
of these are passages of prose and verse 
which apply somewhat closely a Bible text; 
others serve to give apt and fresh develop- 
ment to a Biblical thought. In each case 
such quotations from well-known authors 
illuminate or expand the significance of the 
Scriptures. (A. C. Armstrong & New 
York. 40c. per vol.) 


This is an entirely new edi- 
tion of a familiar and valu- 
able work. It has been 
carefully and thoroughly revised and brought 
down to the year 1905. Much unnecessary 
. amplification has been done away with; the 


’s 
New Gazetteer 


hundreds of pages of census reports have 


been omitted; many long articles, such as 
those on New York, Philadelphia, and Bos- 
ton, have been skillfully shortened. Thus 
room has been found for the vast amount of 


new material that geographical research and, 


the march of improvement have made indis- 
pensable to a complete gazetteer. The last 
previous edition contained nearly 2,900 pages, 
this contains about 2,000. As a result, we 
have a more usable volume, while,'so far as 
our examination has shown, nothing essential 
has been omitted. Examples of intelligent 
treatment of subjects of special recent inter- 
est are Antarctica, Panama, Japan, Lhasa, 
Victoria Falls—to take a few titles at ran- 
dom. The respelling for pronunciation, we 
must add, however, while carefully edited, is 
furnished with diacritical marks that are 
painfully minute. We note also that ‘“‘ Wilkes- 


Barre,” as it was printed in the former edi- 


tion, is now printed ‘* Wilkesbarre,” but no 
‘indication as to the pronunciation of this 
historically interesting compound name is 
given, to the regret of the admirers of Colonel 
Barré. For the newspaper office, the library, 
and the increasing number of business men 
whose field is the world and who must have 
accurate information about it, Lippincott’s 
Gazetteer in its new form will be as indis- 
pensable as is an unabridged dictionary. 
(J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 
$10, net.) 


Madame Geoffrin 
a passing acquaintance 


with the subject can,al- 
ways find something interesting to say con- 
cerning the French salon, and particularly 
concerning the Paris salon of the third 
quarter of the eighteenth century, when this 
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unique social institution was at its zenith. 
It was during this period that Madame 
Geoffrin, most remarkable of bourgeoisie, 
held her “ Mondays” and “ Wednesdays,” 
to which flocked the literary, artistic, and 
social “ lions,” not simply of Paris, but of 
Europe; and in selecting Madame Geoffrin’s 
salon as her theme, Miss Janet Aldis has 
given herself the opportunity of writing a 
most entertaining book. She has, however, 
done more than this; for in retelling the 
story of the salon and its famous habitués, 
she has set forth in a picturesque manner 
much of the economic as well as social his- 
tory of the period, and her book may thus 
be read for more than diversion. It is bright, 
easy, extremely anecdotal, and studded with 
word-miniatures of the notables of the day. 
The central figure, of course, is Madame 
Geoffrin herself, whose story is, as: Miss 
Aldis puts it, the chronicle of a life spent in © 
doing good, and whose death drew from 
such contemporaries as D’Alembert and the 
Abbé Morellet heartfelt tributes of respect, 
affection, and sorrow. (G.P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York. $2.75.) 


‘ Although there has long. 
ty. been no real doubt that 

the beautiful Maria Fitz-- 
herbert was the canonical, if illegal, wife of 
George IV., it is satisfactory to know that 
indisputable proofs of the marriage have at 
last been forthcoming. These proofs, in the 
form of the marriage certificate, letters from — 
the King, etc., were preserved from the fire 
to which the Duke of Wellington compelled 
Mrs. Fitzherbert to commit the great majority 
of her papers, and of late years have been 
buried in the secret archives of Windsor 
Castle. There, thanks to the permission of 
King Edward, they were recently examined 
by Mr. W. H. Wilkins, who, with their aid and 
the aid of contemporary state papers, me- 
moirs, and correspondence, and information 
in the possession of the Fitzherbert and 
other families, has written the first authentic 
and complete account of the life of the long- 
suffering and unrecognized wife. The 
self-constituted champion of distressed royal . 
dames, Mr. Wilkins has never wielded his 
pen to better purpose. It is easy for sucha 
work as this to degenerate into a compilation 
of scandal, but the main theme has been held 
steadily in view and the emphasis properly 
laid on the political aspects of the case. The 
result. is a sane and interesting addition to 
the historical literature of the period as well 
as a delightful portrait of a most attractive 
woman. Mr. Wilkins is.too much of an ad- 
vocate to be a wholly convincing historian, 
and there are signs that he has written in 
some haste. But his task, in spite of the 
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unusual facilities afforded him, has been 
difficult, and he deserves full credit for the 
tact, sensibility, and good taste with which 
he has performed it. (Longmans, Green & 
Co., New York. $5.) 
, The “notes” which 
— °” the late Henry Fol- 
ee jambe Hall has edited 
and amplified by extended comments from 


his own reading of the results of later re-. 


search were made by Napoleon when he was 
‘a young officer in garrison at Auxonne. 
They were published about a quarter of a 


century ago by M. Frédéric Masson, but, so 


far as we are aware, this is their first appear- 
ance in English. For the most part they 
were occasioned by a study of Barrow’s 
“ History of England,” a translation of which 
had been issued just before the time Napo- 
leon began to write. But, as is observed by 
Mr. Hall, they are by no means a slavish 
condensation of Barrow. — In fact, Napoleon 
usually differs from his authority, and not 
infrequently his conclusions are more in 
accord with those entertained by modern 
- writers. Mr. Hall’s own observations are 
original and instructive, albeit not always as 
critical as could be desired. (E. P. Dutton 
& Co., New York. $3, net.) 


In this dainty volume by Anna R. 
Sheldon one who knows the rare 
attractiveness of a little-visited Tuscan city, 
only twenty-one miles from Florence, supplies 
the lack of a convenient guide-book in Eng- 
lish, handsomely illustrated. It was a happy 
thought and is well worked out. (Brentano’s, 
New York. $1.25.) 
The conferences reported 
the chapters of this 
— volume were undertaken 
by a minister of the Church of England, the 
Rev. P: N. Waggett, as a supplement to the 
regular services of worship. His object is to 
remove a false antagonism of the religious 
spirit to the scientific. Undertaken as an 
experiment, it seems to be one which every 
minister who can qualify himself for it would 
do well to imitate. The speaker limits him- 
self-to salient points, which he discusses in 
a course of leisurely and simplified thought 
punctuated with acute observations. In this 
he finely exemplifies both the religious and 
the scientific spirit. If he fails at all, it is in 
the treatment of “ Experience and Dogma,” 
_ where he seems to skate quickly over very 
thin ice in implying that certainty once 
found in Christ will lead to conviction of the 
entire creed of the Church. Apparently a 
monist in philosophy, and not recognizing 
spirit and matter as alternatives, he finds 
no real contradiction between determinism 


Pistoja 


and free will, but rather that all is law and 


all is freedom. Here is profitable reading 
for many a clergyman, and for many a devout 
layman also. (Longmans, Green & Co., 
New York. $1.50.) 


Seffy Mr. John Luther Long gives us here 
a romance among the Pennsylvania 
Dutch, showing them in the crudest simplic- 
ity of manner and speech. The sub-title, “ A 
Little Comedy of Country Manners,” is 
descriptive of the book. How the dull-witted 
Seffy managed to win the place ofa leader in 
the outside world the author has consider- 
ately left to the imagination of the reader. 
It needs imagination. The book has deco- 
rated margins, a dainty cover, and colored 
plates. (The Bobbs-Merrill Company, In- 
dianapolis. $1.50.) 
‘ In this work Mr. 
ine Burton Alva Konkle 
of Thomas Williams 
ollows practically 


the method: employed in his earlier “ The 
Life and Times of Thomas Smith, 1745-1809, 
a. Pennsylvania Member of the Continental 
Congress.” Instead of anything like a studied 
biography, he has written what is essentially 
a source-book for a biography—that is to 
say, he arranges the facts of his hero’s private 
and public life in chronological order, intro- 


duces much illustrative material in the way 


of speeches, pamphlets, and correspondence, 
but largely leaves the reader to draw his own 
conclusions. - The work is also a source-book 
for some most interesting State and National 


history, Mr. Williams having been a promi- 


nent Pennsylvanian, active as a founder of 
both the Whig and Republican parties, able 
alike as jurist, reformer, debater, and legis- 
lator, and a member of both houses of the 
State Legislature and of the National House 
of Representatives, in the latter of which he 
was one of the managers of the impeachment 
of President Johnson. Senator Knox has 
written an introduction which is an apprecia- 
tion of both Mr. Konkle and his subject. 
(Campion & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. $6, net.) 


The Bird-Watcher born and 
famed naturalist, Ed- 
mund Selous, are preserved in this large, 
handsome volume, and will attract primarily 
the man who most completely shares the 
tastes of the author. Avowedly a lover of 
birds and seals and books, more than a lover 
of men, the watcher betook himself to his 
tiny sentry-box on a Shetland cliff and lived 
with his chosen companions. His observa- 


tions are extremely minute and recorded © 


faithfully, but his especial pride seems to be 
in the latitude he has given himself in the 
matter of digressions. He glories in his 
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“temperament,” and only promises to write 
as a nonentity when he becomes one—not a 
present ambition. Shakespeare and a pas- 
sion for the great and small birds of the 
rough island coast dominate him, and he 
becomes eloquent upon either theme. His 
wisdom is shown when he recognizes the 
fact “driven home” to him that there is no 
such thing as “always” or “‘ never” in’ ani- 
mal life. Every creature is ready to alter 
its habits, and is often in the process. His 
ambition is to make a naturalist who shail 
use neither a gun noracabinet. “ Pretty, i’ 
faith” is his comment. He believes that the 
desire to kill animals will one day cease—but 
not until the animals have ceased! His only 
comfort is.that he will have ceased before 
either. With this somewhat whimsical hu- 


mor the book abounds—but more substan- © 


tial and certainly of great value to the stu- 
dent are the detailed records of observations, 
both birds and seals having been minutely 
and most patiently studied. (E. P. Dutton & 
€o., New York. $3.50, net.) 


‘ In Mr. H. M. Trollope’s elabo- 
| a rate and painstaking work upon 


English-speaking people have a complete 
and sympathetic analysis of the man and his 
genius. 
upon French sources for his facts, and he 
adopts from preference and conviction the 
French point of view. Urging a more inti- 
mate knowledge of Moliére upon his own 
countrymen, he declares that but two things 
are required in order to enjoy his writings— 
a liking for and appreciation of comedy, and 
a fair reading knowledge of French. Noth- 
ing could be more thorough than this author’s 
method. He considers the condition of 
French comedy at the time of Moliére’s 
birth in 1622—only one permanent theater 
then in Paris—and regards it as of far less 
influence than a full century earlier. Lead- 
ing up to Moliére, he describes his parentage, 
childhood, and years of schooling. His love 
for the art of acting soon showed itself, and 
he joined'a company of strolling players. On 
returning to Paris after thirteen years, the 
actors found favor with the King, and were 
formally given the protection of Monsieur, 
the King’s brother. From this time dated the 
active working lifeof Moliére. An interesting 
chapter is given to a description of the salon 
of the Hétel de Rambouillet, necessary to 
explain the fun and the enormous success of 
the “ Précieuses Ridicules.” After a careful 
discussion of Moliére’s ideas of comedy and 


the stage customs of his day, the author 


devotes the larger part of his work to criti- 


cism and analysis of the actual plays, inter-. 


esting and valuable to the student. The few 
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biographical details in regard to Moliére’s 
life are sifted with minute care, and we leave 
the study convinced that little more can be 
added in future to our knowledge of the 
great-Frenchman. The estimate of him asa 
writer is that he was always clear and his 
views of life were remarkably sound. He 
was so human in his thoughts that, except in 
some details of form, his scenes might have 
been written yesterday. ‘‘ He saw with per- 
fect clearness what men’s fads are, and he 
knew haw to make their crotchets appear 
ridiculous without altering the main features 
in the characters of his personages. He 
kept nature before him as his groundwork, 
using ridicule and: laying stress upon it in 
order to show the lessons he wished to teach.” 
In the words of Sainte-Beuve, “ Moliére, c’est 
la morale des honnétes gens.” (E. P.. Dut- 
ton & Co., New York. $3.50, net.) . 


: Oliver Ellsworth’s chief 
claim to distinction lies, 
of course, in his work as 
founder of the Federal court system, but he 
otherwise served his country to good purpose 
as member of the Continental Congress, the — 
Constitutional Convention, and the United 
States Senate, Chief Justice of the United 
States Supreme Court, and Envoy to France. 
Though his fame has been overshadowed 
by the memory of such builders of the Re- 
public as Washington, Jefferson, Hamilton, 
Madison, and Monroe, he was none the less 
a builder with them, and deservedly should be 
held in esteem by the Americans of to-day. 
That he is not more widely known is largely 
due to the fact that hitherto the biographer 
has paid him scant attention. Butin William 
Garrott Brown’s book on his life and works 
the treatment is as ample as could be desired, 
if, indeed, it be not at times a trifle too 
detailed for easy reading. Much hitherto 
unpublished material is brought to light, the 
arrangement is as a rule excellent, and the . 
impression left is that of a clean-cut portrait 
of a fine old Connecticut and American 
patriot. (The Macmillan Company, New 
York. $2, net.) 

Athird edition has now 
Voltaire beén issued of Mr. 
S.G. Tallentyre’s life, of which The Outlook 


said when it first appeared: “It is not as 


artistic nor as interesting as James Parton’s 
interpretation of Voltaire’s character; it is 
not as lucid, as intelligible, and as self-con- 
sistent as Mr. Morley’s interpretation. There 
is no portrait of Voltaire here that equals 
that which Thomas Carlyle has etched in 
his Essays. The book lacks perspective 
and proportion. The author’s painting is the 
reverse of the impressionist. . . . But it does 
not lack material carefully collected. It does 
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not lack clearness, precision, a rational judg- 
ment, and occasional brilliance fn-expression. 
It may prove to be, we are not sure but that 
it will, the best life of Voltaire in the English 
_ language for the student, just because of its 
amplitude of detail.” (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York. $3.50.) 


‘The Memories of The scattered memories 


life should contain some 
incidents of real value. The impression :eft 
by this book is one of good temper, success in 
the author’s chosen profession, and kindly 
judgment of her comrades. There are no 
striking évents, no tragedies recorded, nor ex- 
citing adventures narrated. The pretty, popu- 
lar actress happily associated with the Wal- 
lacks, Davenport, Booth, and others of that 
period, writes almost entirely of her sunny 
days. Her experiences in Egypt, where she 
lived in the diplomatic circle, after giving up 


the stage foratime; her acquaintances among 


some of the lesser lights in English literature, 
and her sincere friendships here in America, 
make up a succession of interests, of which 
she writes pleasantly. There are spirit and 
individuality in many of her comments upon 
people, and she embellishes her book with 
excellent portraits of her theatrical friends. 
(The Frederick A. Stokes Company, New 
York. $1.50.) 


The New volume includes unrelated 
papers—republications of previous 

~~ articles and addresses. Unrelated 
we call them, though a certain unity of theme, 
or at least of spirit, connects them: they all 
deal with the practical and ethical problems 
incident to ‘a democratic and commercial age. 
We regret that Dr. Gladden has put at the 
fore in this volume his discussions on “‘ tainted 
money,” because this will prejudice some 
readers against the rest of the book; and its 
spirit and lessons are both needed by the 
American people. (McClure, Phillips & Co., 
New York. $1.20, net.) 


A narrative of unusual charm 
The Farple is this idyt by Mr. W. H. Hud- 

son. The fair land discovered 
_ by Magellan in 1500—the “ Purple Land” of 
Richard Lamb—with its overlooking moun- 
tain, Monte Vidi, is full of romance. A young, 
reckless Englishman, fired by love for Paqui- 
ta, of Buenos Ayres, elopes with her to Monte 
Video, and, being quite penniless, leaves her 
in the care of an old aunt and sets off for an 
éstancia two hundred miles away, to find his 


fortune. The time of the romance is in the. 


of half a century of public 


The Renegade and 


early seventies, and the ten years’ siege of 
Monte Video is still fresh in the minds of the 
Spanish-Americans, always on the verge 
and often in the throes of revolution. Young 
Richard Lamb rides forth an errant knight, 
and many adventures and desperadoes and 
fair ladies fall to his share. The country, the 
people, the customs, the moral and political 
ideals, all pass in vivid array before us. 
Whether the book found favor or not twenty 
years ago, when it first appeared, now the 
reader who can appreciate literary charm 
and fresh, almost elemental, or at least medi- 
val ideas, will enjoy it to the full. It is 
well to preserve so graphic a picture of the 
old guacho life on the pampas of South 
America. (E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 
$1.50.) 


We have spoken more 
than once, we think, of 

— a the sound literary work 
and sympathetic feeling in Miss Martha 
Wolfenstein’s “ Idyls of the Gass.” Here is 
another volume of short tales relating to 
Jewish life which is equally admirable—full 
of local color, race peculiarities treated with 
knowledge and skill, and withal broad human 
sympathy and delicate humor. One of the 
tales, we are glad to say, appeared in The 
Outlook. (The Jewish Publication Society 
of America, Philadelphia. $1.25.) 


In the sense that it deals 


Vikings of the - with early voyagers and ex- 


plorers, Miss Agnes Laut’s 


new book may be considered a companion 
volume to her “ Pathfinders. of the West,” 
published last year. As before, she writes 
of men whose names are household words— 
Bering, Drake, Cook, Vancouver—and of 
others less familiar to the public—Benyow- 
sky, Gray, Ledyard, and Baronof; and al- 


_ ways ina way that clearly visualizes for the 


reader the exciting events and notable deeds 
described, the text being based on first 
sources. What Radisson was to Miss Laut’s 
former work, Robert Gray—“ as true a naval 
hero as ever trod the quarter-deck, who did 
the same for the West as Cartier did for the 
St. Lawrence and Hudson for the river 
named after him ”—is to the present one. 
Miss Laut feels no doubt that Gray deserves 
full recognition as the discoverer of the 
Columbia, and she would also rank him with 
Cook, by reason of his having “led the way 
for the American flag around the world.” 
The book is freely and well illustrated. (The 
Macmillan Company, New York. $2, net.) 
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THE FUTURE OF ARBITRATION 


In Dr. de Martens’s article on the Ports- 
mouth Treaty in your issue of November 11 
one sentence occurs which seems to me un- 
fortunate and destined to do harm among 
the large number of your readers who natu- 
rally are notinformed on the little-understood 
subject of world organization. It is as fol- 
lows: “ Nevertheless, I am far from thinking 
that every dispute is really capable of being 
settled by the permanent Court of Arbitra- 
tion at The Hague, or by any other kind of 
arbitration.” If by “every dispute” he means 
civil questions such as led to our Civil War, 
I do not differ from him. Civil war is ina 
category by itself. But he indubitably refers 
to international disputes, and here he is cer- 
tainly at variance with the distinguished 
members of the International Arbitration 
Society which met in Washington in Janu- 
ary, 1904. Under the presidency of the Hon. 
John W. Foster, this convention unanimously 
supported the resolution that between Great 
Britain and the United States there should 
be a treaty pledging the arbitration of “all 
differences which they may fail to adjust by 
diplomatic negotiations,” and urging that 
our Government should enter into similar 
treaties with other Powers. Such men as 
Judge Gray and the Hon. Oscar S. Straus, 
both members of the Hague Court, the Hon. 
Wayne MacVeagh, the Hon. S. R. Thayer— 
our former Minister to Holland—and other 
eminent men were on the committee of reso- 
lutions, and among those participating in the 
meeting or in charge of it were Andrew Car- 
negie, Cardinal. Gibbons, President Jordan, 
President D.C. Gilman, and two hundred 
other men of National repute, too numerous 
to mention. It was a picked assembly, i in- 
cluding many judges and jurists. 

Dr. de Martens holds that before the 
recent war “arbitration would have been 
perfectly possible if only the Court of Arbi- 
tration had been called upon to decide, not 
political questions, but the points of law 
brought into question by this conflict.” I 
have been credibly assured that the Czar 
was advised by his legal counsel as late as 
November before the beginning of the war 
that all questions at issue could be settled 
by arbitration, and that the Czar was ready 
t® have them so settled, but, with the spirit 
of Oriental dalliance, he delayed and delayed 
until he suddenly awaked to find himself in 
an unexpected war. 

The peestions at issue were not purely 


legal. ‘Two nations were trying to gain influ- 
ence or control over a region which neither 
of them owned and to which neither had a 
moral right. It was a question of world im- 
portance, and, had other nations done their 
duty and taken the part which one of the 
Hague Conventions—that on “ Good Offices 
and Mediation ”—provided, there seems no 
reason why not only might the legal questions 


have been forced to an arbitration, but the © 


political questions involving the security of 
Japan and a Pacific outlet for Russia have 
been amicably settled by a concerted agree- 
ment among the Powers. : 

Thatit was not so settled must be Russia’s 
bitter regret to-day. The security which 
Japan has at last achieved, at the expense of 
incalculable loss.of blood and treasure, might 
have been obtained without that loss. The 
war resulted, first, from the failure of the 
world to provide sufficient world organiza- 


tion to prevent the causes of this war; sec- 


ond, from the lack of concerted action on the 
part of three or four strong nations to outlaw 
nations that refuse to arbitrate ; and, finally, 
from the failure of Russia and Japan to use the 
means at their command to arbitrate such 
questions as were arbitrable. The inability of 
the Hague Court to settle all cases is merely 
a temporary inability (if, indeed, it be such), 


and not surely, as Dr. de Martens seems to 


imply, a permanent inability. Such ques- 
tions as he now calls “ political,” and there- 
fore, as he thinks, lie outside the province of 
the Court, are to be put under international 
laws just as soon as the world creates ma- 
chinery for this. The first step in the process 
is theaction of thesecond Hague Conference, 
which next summer probably will consider 
the formation of a regular International 
Assembly for consultation on all questions of 


international relationship, especially those 


which, unsettled, lead to friction and war. 
This year, in which public opinion intelli- 


gently directed can bring this matter to frui- _ 


tion, may mark the greatest advance ever 
yet taken in human history to promote justice 
and rational relationships between nations. 
The recommendations of such a World As- 
sembly, when ratified by the majority of the 
nations represented in it, would at once 
become international law for those nations 


that ratified, and as such would be interpreted 


by the Supreme Court of Nations at The 
Hague. The neutralization of waters and 
the neutralization of danger spots, which 
create endless “ political ” difficulties, belong 
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‘ to the work of such a World Assembly. No 
radical change in human nature is necessary 
for the consummation, within a decade or 
two,of a world organization with a legislative 
depaitment as a gradual evolution from a 
consultative assembly, and an executive de- 
_ partment of commissions, in addition to the 
judicial department already created in 1889. 
As Justice Brewer pointed out and empha- 
sized in his address at Mohonk last June, 
the Hague Court will never need an army to 
compel any nation, defeated by its decision, 
to abide by the verdict; neither will even the 
strongest military nation dare go to war if 
outlawed by the other nations for so doing. 
As Mr. Carnegie has declared recently, three 
or four great nations acting in concert, not 
in an offensive or defensive alliance, but in 
the interests of world peace, can, by a dec- 
laration of non-intercourse, prevent any war 
that threatens, whether the causes be legal or 


political. Lucia AMES MEAD. 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


DOMES INDUSTRIES FOR THE 
BOER WOMEN 


At the close. of the Boer War the women 
and girls were left in great need of all the 
ordinary comforts of life. Worse than that, 
they were left with no chance to earn an 
honest living. Through the energy and wis- 
dom of Miss Hobhouse, of England, many of 
. them are now learning the simple domestic 
industries which will at least clothe them, 
and will by and by develop into something of 
great importance to these suffering people. 
_ Associated with Miss Hobhouse, though 

thousands of leagues away, is the devoted 
Countess degli Asinelli, who resides in Swit- 
zerland. As the result of her unwearied 
exertions, about four hundred and fifty spin- 


ning-wheels have been collected from the 


peasant homes of Switzerland, which are to 
be sent to the women of the Transvaal, where 
Miss Hobhouse has already a successful 
school for knitting, spinning, and weaving. 
To carry these wheels to South Africa, to 
install them and pay for instruction in 


their use, requires more money than is at the 
command of the ladies who have the business 
in hand. The undersigned has offered to 
transmit to them any sums of money that 
sympathetic friends in America will send for 
this purpose. Any amount of proof can be 
furnished as to the need of such work among 
the Boers, as to the success of the under- 
taking already, and as to the actual use of the 


money for the purposes mentioned, none of 


it being lost by the friction even of clerical 
work and postage. The latest word from 
Miss Hobhouse is as follows: 
“We are at work on a very handsome 
large square rug, spun and dyed by us, to 


carry out anorder. Daily I sit at this rug 
with an orphan on‘either side of me, the 


three of us working in a row. Meantime 
Hester, one of our most dependable and 
best-qualified helpers, mainly carries on the 
little school of knitters at Vrededorp. Her 
trials have been many, but she never 
flinches. . . . Two or three more Philip- 
polis girls have gone back to their farms 
from the school and will there spin and weave 
rugs. Each of these cases makes me feel 
that we are moving a step forward in plant- 
ing the industries in the country homes. 
Lack of wheels keeps us back more than 
anything else. You can imagine, therefore, 
how overjoyed. we were at the offer from 
Switzerland of a number of Swiss wheels 
now laid by and out of use in that country. 
I have cabled acceptance of this most gener- 
ous offer, and really begin to hope that the 
‘shipload of wheels’ I asked for actually 
will reach these shores.” 

Are there not those who will help to pay 
for the sending of these wheels to South 
Africa? Perhaps they will carry with them 
some of the cunning of the Swiss women to 
the fingers of their far-away sisters. Checks 
or money sent to the undersigned will be 
personally acknowledged, and the money 
sent at once to the Countess degli Asinelli 


for forwarding the spinning-wheels to the 


Transvaal. 
ISABEL C. BARROWS, 
135 East Fifteenth Street, New York City. 
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The Outlook, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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THE OUTLOOK AD VERTISING DEPARTMENT 


TARTARLITHINE 


A Citizen of Carthage 
Tartarlithine from our is 
it is helping me a great deal, and 
out of scores I have tried that has-given me any 
relief. I recommend it to all suffering 
with the dread disease of rheumatism and ogee 
thank you fe the sample, which Gavin: me of 
its merits. 


, Mo., writes: I procured 
ist, ‘and I am glad to say 
is the only remedy 


Tartarlithine rarely fails because it supplies the _ 
blood with the necessary substances to dissolve an 
remove the poison of rheumatism—uric acid.” We 
want every sufferer to try it, and will send a sample 
aga ge with our booklet on the cure of rheumatism 

to every applicant. 
Prescribed and endorsed by the 
leading physicians of the country. 


Your Doctor About It 


Free sample and our booklet on the 
cure of Rheumatism sent on request. 


McKesson & Robbins fulton St. 


Sole agents for the Tartarlithine Co. 


Ask 


We Have Never 
Paid Less Than 


Established over 12. years, our 
business has steadily progressed, PER YEAR : 
and during this time our Company - 
has earned a reputation for reliability and prompt 
dealing not surpassed by any institution of its kind. 
Our business is conducted under the supervision of 
the New York Banking Department, by whom it is 
examined each year. 

Your savings invested with us will earn 


5 Per Cent. Per Year 


reckoned for every day left with us. You may start 
at any time, withdraw when you desire. Earnings 
eompounded semi-annually, or remitted by check, if 
preferred. 

Your money always subject to your control if de- 
sired for other purposes. 
. Full particulars with letters of endorsement re- © 
ceived from prominent clergymen, professional and 
business. men, on whose savings we have never paid 
less than 5%, will be sent to 
anyone interested. WRITE 
‘TO-DAY. 

Asseis - $1,750,000 
Surplus and Profits - $150,000 
INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS 
and LOAN CO. 


10 Times Building, Broadway 
New York City 


‘| a front yoke effect and 


Shirt-Waists 
ADVANCE Si. OO 


SPRING STYLES 


Most remarkable is the way our new Shirt-Waist De- 
partment has leaped into popular favor. It is because we are 
offering the prettiest and 
most fashionable ready- 
made Shirt-Waists at ex- This Waist, $1.00 
tremely low prices. 

Our Waists are made 
of Lawn, Batiste, and 
China Silk, handsomely 
trimmed with lace and 
embroidery. 

No. 53—MM.—Thisela- 
borate advance Spring 
model Waist is made of 
sheer white Lawn, with 


broad box-plait in plas-. 
| tron style of fine eyelet 
embroidery outlined with 
the new Marguerite pat- 
‘tern of Swiss embroidery. 
Clusters of tucks orna- 
‘ment the back and the 
gauntlet cuffs. The clos- 
ing in front is concealed 
under plait. Detachable 
collar. Sizes 32 to.44 bust 
measure. Price $1.00; 
postage 15 cts. 


This Waist, $1.00 


No. 53—MM. 


ette is used for making this 
French waist, and a pretty con- 
ceit in English daisy embroi- 
dery supplies the decoration, 
Tucks are utilized at~ each 


mitaine cuffs and a regulation 
detachable collar, with turn- 
overs, are pleasing requisites. 
Fancy pearl buttons are used 
- for the closing at the left side 
of front, as illustrated. Price 
$1.00; postage 15 cents. 


If two waists are to be 
shipped in one package only 
29 cents.postage need be 
sent; for three or more waists 
in one package, only 25 cents 
postage is required. Remit 
by Money Order, Bank Draft, 
or Registered Mail; do not 
send stamps. 

In ordering be sure to state 
bust measure. 


No. 51 —M M. 


We refund your money 
if you are not satisfied 


We have other styles ranging in price from $1.00 
to $3.00, illustrated in our new Shirt Waist Supple- 
ment—sent free on request. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York 


Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. 


side and on the back, and the 
short shoulder-yoke gives a 
trim tailored aspect. Stylish 


Est. 17 Years, 
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“THE OUTLOOK AD VERTISING DEPARTMENT 


Just as “an evidence of good 


it a retaining fee before he begins 


to my customers a few 
facts i regard to my 


business. 


During the week of December 11-16 I filled 
eight hundred and twelve orders for cigars, 


cigars, none for less than one hundred. Of 
these orders one hundred and fifteen were 
from new people. , Of these oxe hundred and 
fifteen, forty-one were recommended to me by 
those who were already my customers. That 
means that out of a total of eight hundred and 
twelve orders seven hundred and thirty-eight 
of them were ve-orders or new customers sént 
to me by old ones. ° 

No advertising, no sophistry, no argument 
that I could possibly bring to bear wou!d per- 
suade men in this volume to continue to buy 
their cigars from me unless the cigars them- 
selves proved my claim; and that is, that I do 
sell to the consumer at wholesale prices, that I 
tell of exactly what and exactly how my cigars 
are made, that when I say Havana tobaccu it 
means Havana—it means more than that, a 
good quality of Havana.. When I say Sumatra 
it means a genuine Sumatra leaf, when I say 
hand-made it means hand-made. I cannot 
afford to do other than deliver cigars better 
than is expected of me. 


his first hundred cigars from me without ex- 
pecting to get “stuck.” I gather this. from 
letters that accompany first orders, and espe- 
cially from letters that accompany second and 
subsequent orders expressing Surprise that the 
cigars are so good. . 

For the life of me I don’t see how any man 
who reads my advertisement and my offer can 
possibly expect to be worsted in the deal. I 
don’t ask a penny in advance; on the contrary, 
I risk one-tenth of my cigars and expressage 
both ways to get a man to try them. 

Sometimes men write and ask if this offer 
holds good on subsequent orders. It holds 
good on every hundred cigars that I sell or 
ever have sold. 2: 

Again, I have a very discriminating class of 
customers—men who do not buy altogether for 
the sake of economy—would not*buy them in 
fact unless the cigars pleased them. 


MY OFFER IS: I will, upon request, send one hun- 
dred Shivers’ Panatela Cigars on approval to a reader 
of ‘‘ The Outlook,’’ express prepaid. He may smoke ten 
cigars and return the remaining ninety at my expense 
if he is not pleased with them; if he is pleased, and keeps 
them, he agrees to remit the price, $5.00, within ten days. 
Please state whether mild, medium, or strong cigars are 
wanted. 

Let me this time persuade you to try a hundred. 


Shivers’ 
Panatela 


EXACT SIZE 
AND SHAPE 


HERBERT D. SHIVERS 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


913 Filbert Street, - ; 


faith” (as the lawyer says when 
he takes your money and calls 


to talk) I beg leave to submit 


the largest one for two thousand five hundred 


I don’t suppose that a man-has ever ordered 


Without | 


_ Men or Women 
Anda good paying business, 


too —for men or women, . 
young o: old. 

You can live at home and 
have as good a business -as 
many a man, and better 
than most women have » 
the big cities. 

The work is easy and good 
for you, and the reward is 
sure. ‘The owners of THE 
Lapies’ Home JournaL 
and THE SATURDAY. 
Eveninc Post have done 
all the preliminaries, and 


will keep on helping. © 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
E 84 Arch St., Philadelphia 


We recommend for safe investment 


Grand ForksGas &Electric 


Company 5% Bonds 


20 years, interest semi-annual. Sinking fund of 
3% annually after 1915. Retirable before maturity 
only at a premium. Company has been earning 
several times fixed charges for several years. Per- 
petual franchise. Former issue held for 12 years by 
New England Savings Banks. Price, par and interest. 


CIRCULAR UPON REQUEST 


WELLS & DICKEY CO. 


Established 1878 Minneapolis, Minn. 


FIRST MORTGAGE 6% LOANS 


IN THE IRRIGATED WEST, free o “al taxes or other 
expense to the investor. References and information on application. 
The Van Kleeck-Bacon Investment Co., Deuver, Colo. 


JOHNSON’S PREPARED WAX 


ld b ll Peelers. in Paint. Send for FREE iilustrated 
sold JOHNSON & SON, Racine, Wis. 
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(Established 1879) 
“Cures While You Sleep” 


Whooping - Cough, Croup, 
Bronchitis, Coughs, 
Diphtheria, Catarrh 


Confidence can be placed in a remedy 
which for a quarter of a century has earned 
unqualified praise. Restful nights are as- 
sured ‘at once. Cresolene is a Boon to 
Asthmatics 
ALL DRUGGISTS 
Send Postal for Descriptive: 
ooklet 


Cresolene Antiseptic 
Throat Tablets for the 
irritated throat, at your 


'0c.in stamps. 
The Vapo-Cresolene Co., 
180 Fulton St , N. Y¥. 


Leeming-Miles Bldg. , 
Montreal, Canada 


druggist or from us. 


Most 
Delightful 


Winter Resort 


of the 


WEST INDIES 


with superb hotels at Port 
Antonio and Kingston, equal to 
finest American Resort hotels. 


Unsurpassed Tropical Scenery 


5 Days from New York 4 


Weekly Sailings by the 


ATLAS LINE SERVICE 


of the Hamburg-American Line 


Lowest first-class Rates to Jamaica 
$20, including berth and meals. 


23_. (Visiting ports in Jamaica, 


Pays. Colombia, and Costa Rica 


42d St., New York. 


Talking Points for 


THE 
FOUR-TRACK 
NEWS 


Which Explain Its Emphatic Success 


Here are a few reasons why you want THE Four- 
TRACK NEws on the reading table in your home. Look 
them over, think them over—then send for a sample copy 
and see if you don’t think THE Four-TRACK NEws is 
worth $1.00 a year to yourself and your family. 

Its scope is confined to no geographical section ; the 
world is its fleld. 

It instructs. 

It entertains. 

It’s different. 

It is a universal favorite. 

It is always and forever up-to-date. 

It is a great help to students in history classes. 

There is much in every issue of educational value to 
every reader. 

It is entertaining to the father and mother as well as 
to the children. 


It is eloquent with bright, brief, valuable articles and 
superb pictures. 


Subscriptions, $1.00 a Year; Foreign Countries, $1.50 ; 
at News-stands, 10 Cents a Copy. 


A sample copy and our special terms to agents will cost 
ou nothing. Send your address and two references to 
EORGE H. DANIELS, Publisher, Room No. 23, 7 East 


$125, including berth and meals. 


Regular service to and from Colon, via 
Kingston, Jamaica, first-class rate $55, 
including berth and meals. 


For further particulars apply 


Hamburg-American Line 


OFFICES: 35-37 Broadway, NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA: 1229 Walnut Street 
CHICAGO: 159 Randolph Street . 
SAN FRANCISCO: 401 California Street 
BOSTON: 92 State Street 
ST. LOUIS: 901 Olive Street 
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